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Adjusting of 
PUBLIC UTILITY 

SERVICE under all conditions. Chicago New York Cleveland 
No matter where you are located—no matter Worcester Pittsburgh Denver 


PROPERTIES 
1454 Monadnock Block Chicago 

what kind of soil you have to set your poles in— 

COLUMBUS shovels will give satisfaction. 


They will prove the most economical in the long 
run because of the length of service they afford 

Wire or write for 
delivered prices 

















You will 


go around ina 
circle if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the 


EVER STICK 


—there’s a reason. 


the user. 
Write for catalogue No. 25 and net price list. 









Write for literature 
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—an immediate Hallett Steel Gains 
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POLE-LINE 
HARDWARE 


The “pressed steel’’ feature adds a 
greatly to the serviceability of 1 
our pole-line hardware, and 
makes an attractive purchase 
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Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


The only vibrating ringing machine that operates 
successfully when connected directly to a 60 cycle 
110 to 120 volt lighting circuit. 

Over 1000 exchanges have availed themselves of 
the advantages of Leich Ringing Machines. 

Prompt delivery can be made. 

We also make machines for 220, 110, 40, 30 and 


24 volt direct current circuits. 








30¢ No Write us for information regarding our Harmonic 
to Dry Converters and straight line ringing machines which 
Batteri operate off storage batteries and which at the same 
T5e atteries 
time charge the storage batteries. This providesa 
per month constant source of ringing power. The batteries 
. Total will carry your ringing load during the time your 
No g 
Operating Wet power is off. 

Cost Batteries It will be to your interest to investigate these 
battery machines if your power is not available 24 
hours per day. 

For Operates The most economical line of ringing machines 

Off for all systems. 
Power A.C.orD.C Shipped on 30 days approval. 
Ringing C : . : Patents Zending On All Types. 
pd urren e . 
< Lichti Leich Electric Co. 
Your a G Ill Kansas City, Mo 
- enoa . ° 
Exchange Circuit / DISTRIBUTORS: ; 
Electric Appliance Company, St. Paul Electric Oo., 
Chicago San Francisco 316 Robert 8t., 





Dallas New Orleans St. Paul, Minn, 








This is the 


You can see it 
face’ to face 
on thousands and thousands of 
Independent telephone lines. 


HERCULES 


There are undoubtedly more of the “HER- 
CULES” models scattered throughout the 
United States than any other one type of 
telephone. That is the result of the superior 
service and universal satisfaction which this 
splendid telephone has given. 

Our No. 99 “HERCULES” telephone is of 
the same general design as our No. 47 
“PEERLESS” but it has a larger, heavier 
cabinet that insures a maximum life of ser- 
vice under any conditions. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
ELEPHONE CO. 
CHICAGO 


If you have been using telephones that do 
not seem to “stand up well” under hard 
usage, investigate the “HERCULES.” 


Write for Catalogue No. 32 
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By the Way— me, and showed how little we know’ f|e withholds his full name—has sent the 

The honest-minded man will always people who are right under our noses.  cditor a letter which is so good that we 


give the other fellow due credit for good 


work. 


It is in order, then, to refer to the Sat- 


urday Evening Post's praise of*the Bell 





company’s achievements for the signal 


corps in France. 


General reports say that the Bell forces 
have been of great assistance to the gov- 
ernment in preparing for war operations 
They 


.warded proper commendation therefor. 


abroad. should, of course, be 


More praise would come their way, 
»wever, if they played the business game 
ir right here in the U. S. In this re- 
ect the Bell is like the little boy who 
1s a model of behavior while visiting, 


t thought “anything went” at home. 


You Never Can Tell. 


\ visitor from an _ interior Illinois 
n told an interesting story in TELEPH- 
’s office this last week. 

\ man from the local bank came to 
plant to sell Liberty Bonds to our 
loyes,” said he. “I turned him loose 
s Ff ng them and was much interested to 


how the folks on my payroll re- 


pando 9 et 


‘ed his proposition. It was an eye- 
ner to me to notice how nearly every- 


Came across. 


Wt 


[wo cases, however, simply staggered 


One was an elderly woman who had the 
She 


hed the reputation of being a miser, too 


name of being an A No. 1 grouch. 


stingy to even buy sufficient comforts for 
herself. She bought $1,200 worth of Lib- 


erty Bonds. That surprised me, but the 


ether instance was even more astonish- 
ing. 

“This was a man who gets $2.25 a day 
and he, too, was considered the king of 
the ‘tightwads.’ He listened to the bond 
salesman and said that he would bring 
in some money and pay in full for some 
bonds the next day. I figured maybe he 
would take $500 worth. The next morn- 
ing he came to the office and pulled out a 
desk, 


‘This is for them bonds that feller 


paper parcel, laid it on the and 
said: 
was talkin’ of yesterday.’ 

“Tl nearly dropped over as I unwrapped 
the bundle and saw what it contained. 
There was just a little less than $15,000 
in that roll—and he told me he had been 
keeping it in a piece of gas pipe buried 
in his backyard. It all went into Liberty 
Bonds.” 
lessons to be learned 


There are two 


from this. One is thrift and the other is 
patriotism. Three cheers for the $2.25 a 


day workman and the grouchy spinster! 


We Are Reprimanded. 


An up-to-date reader of TELEPHONY 
who lives “somewhere in New York,” at 


least that is where he did his mailing— 


cannot resist the temptation to pass it 
along. 

“IT read your editorial, ‘Bell Camou- 
tlage , in a recent issue,” he writes, “and 


while | catch your point and appreciate 


it, | must call you to account for mis- 
using that word which describes one of 
the most interesting and successful de- 


velopments of the great war. Camou- 
flage should not be used as a term of re- 
proach. That is why | object to your ap- 
piving it to Bell tactics. 

“In the Literary Digest of September 
22 is an article entitled ‘Camouflage’ that 
is very enlightening. Here is the defini- 
tion given: ‘Humbugging Disguise. Its 
main principle is the destruction of out- 
line by paint or other artifice.” This arti 
cle goes on to say that, stripped of all 
verbal comouflage, perhaps the good old 


American word ‘faking’ about covers it. 
“The 


camouflage 


American army is to have a 


unit, and the chief of the 
cngineers has issued a call for ingenious 
young men who are looking for special 
entertainment in the way of fooling the 
Germans. 

“Both sides in the war use various 
iorms of camouflage, which is a game of 
hocus-pocus, but, as might be expected, 
it is the Prussians who employ it in a 
Their U 


assuming the disguise of innocent sailing 


really devilish fashion. boats, 


vessels, lure unarmed craft to their 


doom. Press reports from the war front 


tell of soldiers pretending to surrender 
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crying, ‘Kammerad,’ and then, when 
spared by the allied troops, turning and 
shooting them in the back. 

that 


camouflage of the war is not unfair or 


“It’s a general thing, however, 
despicable, so I object vigorously to your 


comparing the practice to the Bell-West- 


TELEPHONY 


ern Electric tactics of unfair competi- 
The 


does not injure his own side. 


tion. honest user of camouflage 
The sys- 
tem whereby the Bell factory invades the 
Independent telephone field does injure 
the Bell licensees as well as the Inde- 


rendent forces. 


In the future please be ~ 
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a little more careful how you.use mili- 
tary terms.” 
Our mistake! Beg pardon! We stand 
corrected. Our correspondent’s sarcastic 
comment on Bell tactics is, as the law- 
vers would say, neither “irrelevant, im- 


material nor incompetent.” 


The Convention Postponement 


Letters from Active Workers in Independent Telephone Field Present Opin- 
ions Regarding Proposed Postponement of the Annual Convention of the 


United States 


Since announcement was made of the 
possibility of postponement of the an- 
nual convention of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, from 
the dates set last March for December 
11, 12, 13 and 14, until some time next 
June, there has been considerable discus- 
sion relative to the wisdom of postponing 
it A number of men, prominent in the 
field, have expressed themselves decided- 
lv against the proposed postponement. 

Harold L. Beyer, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
vice-president of the association, says: 

“Tt seems to me clear that the conven- 
tion should be held iu December as 


planned. I will state briefly my reasons 
tor this opinion. 
It has been customary to hold the 


annual convention of telephone men in 
December and telephone men have made 
their plans accordingly. It is a_ time 
when many in this section of the country 
are in Chicago for other purposes, and I 
helieve it has been found to be a more 

















R. B. Still. 


convenient time for a large number of 
persons to attend such a gathering than 
would be the case in the summer months. 
This is especially true in the country dis- 
tricts where the warm season is invari- 


Independent 


Telephone 


zbly the busy season of the year, at least 
for all who have any interests in agricul- 
ture. 

I believe it is the express policy of 
the government to encourage the hold- 
ing, as usual, of all trade conventions, 
without postponement on account of the 
war. This is a:time when _ telephone 
communication should be maintained at 
the highest possible state of efficiency. 
Telephone men need to assemble for the 
interchange of views and the acquisition 
of ideas that will be helpful more posi- 
tively at such a time as this than when 
conditions the country over are normal. 
Some of the usual social features could, 
with propriety, be curtailed. In fact, the 
convention should reflect the current so- 
ber and serious spirit now prevalent in 
this country. It should be a business con- 
ference, the aim of which should be to 
further in every practical way the effi- 
ciency of the service we render. 

It is an unwise thing to break the con- 
tinuity of annual meetings of an organi- 
zation such as this. It tends to lessen 
interest on the part of members in the 
work of the association and to minimize 
the importance of such work. 

I hope the convention will be held as 
criginally planned.” 

R. B. Still, of “Tyler, Texas, general 
manager of the Gulf States Telephone 
Co. and president of the Texas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, declares: 

“Tf there is a time in the world that 
conventions would be profitable, it is 


right now and I think that the telephone © 


companies can make the convention more 
valuable while the war is on than at.any 
other time. If they can do a better job 
for themselves, place themselves in a 
better position to handle their affairs 
during the present crisis inasmuch as 
they are servants of the people and of 
the government, then they would not be 
doing their part if they did not get 
together in convention. 

The Texas association has recently held 
six district meetings and we have found 
that right now we can do more good for 
cur members than at any time in the 
past. They really need us worse now 


Association to 


Next June 


than they have before. I consider that 
the time consumed and the money spent 
in attending the conventions are not an 
expense but an asset.” 

“This is not the time to stop business,” 
says Chas. A. Rolfe, president, Home 
Telephone Co., Redlands, Cal. “Our 
lusiness is part of the national program 
cf war. If a convention was ever neces- 
sary, this is the year we should hold it.” 

“This is a time to get together,” is the 
cpinion of R. L. Stewart, vice-president 

















Harold L. Beyer. 


and general manager of the Consolidate: 
‘ielephone & Telegraph Co., Thom: 
ville, Ga. 

C. P. Short, manager, Owensbo' 
Home Telephone & Telegraph C 
Owensboro, Ky., thinks “‘we need to | 
on the job and watch the competitor. 
is very busy these with a lot 
propaganda.” 

“We need co-operative advisem 
more now than ever before,” is the be! 
of J. P. Smith, president, Golden Va 
Telephone Co., Beach, N. D. 

“Aren’t we supposed to conduct 
business as usual?” asks J. E. Steinka 


days 











October 20, 1917. 


general reanager, The New Ottawa 
County Telephone Co., Elmore, Ohio. 

“The Independent telephone man looks 
to the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association for guidance,” de- 
clares G. F. Griffin, president, the Amory 
Electric Co., Amory, Wis. “Meet if only 
for a one-day session. Agree how best 
to assist our government in its present 
needs.” 

P. J. Weirich, general manager, the 
United Telephone Co., Monroe, Wis., 
does not believe in postponement. Says 
he: “I certainly feel that we should at 
least hold a short business meeting of 
the association, as usual, for the very 
reason that both the present and the fu- 
ture demand that we co-operate more 
than ever. Let the convention be one of 

















A. F. Adams. 


‘How Can We Best Serve Our Coun- 


{ t 
“The results of my own investigation 
‘ire such that I see no reason for post- 
ning the convention,” says W. F. Good- 
h, of the La Crosse Telephone Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. “And I think this decision 
uld be supported by the President of 
United States with reference to busi- 
s conventions without social features.” 
‘As regards our companies,” states A. 
\dams, of Kansas City, vice-presi- 
t of the Gary Properties, “it is a mat- 
te: of no particular moment to us 
ther the convention is held in De- 
ber or next June, except that in our 
we are badly overburdened with ex- 
ion work. Our men are working al- 
night and day and it is probable 
ould not send as many representa- 
th to a December convention as we 
couid next June. 
Vhen the subject of postponing the 
souril convention was up, I discussed 
matter with a number of other com- 
Panies in Missouri and found a general 
nanimity of opinion for postponement. 


~+ 


the 


TELEPHONY 


There were various reasons advanced by 
different people, but in general I think 
that the expense of attendance or lack of 
help at their plants were the principal 
reasons advanced. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we are agreeable to whatever the 
majority wants to do.” 

Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association, expresses himself as 
iollows: “I believe the convention 
should be postponed and held during the 
month of June, 1918. My reasons for 
this opinion are based upon the expres- 
sions which were given at the various 
Independent telephone district meetings 
which have been held throughout the 
state of Ohio during the past two weeks. 

“Every one seemed to be practically 
unanimous in favoring the postponement 
of this convention from December until 
next June, feeling that it would be more 
convenient for them to get to Chicago 
during June and further that this would 
be a more satisfactory time of the year 
especially under present conditions with 
every one crowded so with work during 
the present season of the year.” 

“I do not know of any pressing mat- 
ters, at this time, that would make the 
usual convention imperative,” is the state- 
ment of E. D. Schade, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., Johnstown, Pa. “As I view 
the situation, abnormal demands are be- 
ing made on us, owing to the business 
situation, and we are all working very 
much short-handed. Therefore, it ap- 
pears to me we can best serve our inter- 
ests by postponing the convention until 
some later date. 

“Tf it is held at the usual time, I be- 
lieve the attendance will be very slim.” 

H. L. Gary, of Kansas City, Mo., treas- 
urer of the Gary Properties, favors the 
postponement of the His 
views are as follows: 

“With reference to the postponement 
of the annual convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, from December until some time in 
June of next year, I am of the opinion 
that in consideration of the enormous 
demands that are being made upon the 
telephone men of this country and with 
the appeal from the chairman of the 
various committees on conservation, it 
would be wise to defer holding the an- 
nual meeting for at least six months. 


convention. 


“As far as our companies are con- 
cerned, owing to the local demands oc- 
casioned by increase of and 
changes in the organization caused by 
men going to the ranks and the traffic 
loads that are being carried by our oper- 
ating forces, I am certain we could not 
have anything like the representation at 
a convention in December as we have had 
heretofore. Our men are working many 
hours overtime, departmental heads are 


business 


‘engrossed with these extra duties, and I 
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feel that should the matter be put up to 
them, they would acquiesce in my posi- 
tion. 

“Our conventions have been very bene- 
ficial and well attended, but just what 

















Frank L. Beam. 


could be accomplished and what exchange 
of ideas could be made at this period 
when everyone is so engaged with the 
more important matters, is a doubtful 
question in my mind. Personally, I am 
it favor of deferring the annual conven- 
tion of 1917 until June, 1918. 

“As a director of the national associa- 
tion, I voted for the which 
passed this matter on for the decision of 
the members of the association. 


resolution 


There- 
fore I cannot speak as a director, and am 
willing to act upon knowing the pleasure 
of the association members.” 

State Telephone Conventions 
‘Which Have Been Scheduled. 
Up to the present time the dates for 

holding a number of the state telephone 

conventions have been 
Illinois 


follows: 
Independent Telephone Asso 
ciation, Springfield, Illinois, November 7 
and 8. 


fixed as 


Ohio Independent Telephone Associa 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, November 22 and 
23. 

Minnesota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, January 22 and 23. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, March 12 and 14. 

Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas, March 21 to 23. 

Southern States Independent Telephone 
Association, May 22 to 24. 

Western Pennsylvania Meeting. 

The quarterly meeting of the Western 
Fennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation was held on October 19 and 20 
at Hotel Samuels, Jamestown, N. Y. 











Officers of Field Signal Corps 


Assignments of Officers Who Were at Fort Leavenworth Training Camp 


Given Out by War 


Department—Officers from Ranks of Independent 


Telephone Companies Now at Posts Preparing Men for Active Field Service 


The officers of the Signal Corps Re- 
serve who have been, since the last of 
July, at the training camp at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kan., have been assigned to 
duty with the field signal battalions. It 

















Major Edwin O. Baker. 


is understood that the enlisted men of 
the field signal battalions of the Signal 
Corps Reserve are now at various can- 
tonments, many of them having reported 
last week. 

According to the Official Bulletin is- 
sued by the government the officers from 
the training camp at Fort Leavenworth 
have been assigned to the various camps 
as follows: 

To Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
83rd Division, for duty with the 308th 
Field Signal Battalion: 

Maj. Gustav Hirsch, commanding of- 
ficer. 

Capt. Clyde E. Wiley, duty with Com- 
pany A. 

Capt. George W. Dickerson, duty with 
Company B. 

First Lieut. James C. Pierson, adjutant 
and supply officer. 

First Lieut. Edward C. Lay, duty with 
Company C. 

To Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., 84th 
Division, for duty with the 309th Field 
Signal Battalion: 

Capt. Frank L. 
Company B. 

First Lieut. Frank A. McGann, ad- 
jutant and supply officer. 

First Lieut. Ralph K. Bonell duty with 
Company A. 


Shuman, duty with 


First Lieut. Donald B. Robinson, duty 
with Company B. 

First Lieut. Lewis P. Bransford, Jr., 
duty with Company C. 

To Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., 
85th Division, for duty with the 310th 
Field Signal Battalion: 


Maj. Edwin O. Baker, commanding 
cfficer. 
Capt. Frank A. Marvin, duty with 


Company B. 

Capt. Keene Richards, duty with Com- 
pany C. 

First Lieut. Albert S. Blatterman, duty 
with Company A. 

First Lieut. Robert L. Taylor, Jr., duty 
with Company C. 

To Camp Grant, Rockford, IIL, 86th 
Division, for duty with the 3llth Field 
Signal Battalion: 

Maj. Claire W. Shands, commanding 
officer. ° 

Capt. Charles R. 
Company B. 

Capt. Samuel R. Todd, duty with Com- 
pany C. 

First Lieut. William A. Bertrand, ad- 
jutant and supply officer. 
First Lieut. Clay TI. 

with Company A. 

To Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark., 87th 
Division, for duty with the 312th Field 
Signal Battalion: 

Capt. Walton D. 
officer. 

First Lieut. Alexander G. Conoley, Jr., 
adjutant and supply officer. 

First Lieut. Leo McMahon, duty with 
Company A. 

First Lieut. Guy H. 
with Company B. 

First Lieut. Jesse T. Robertson, duty 
with Company C. 

To Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, 90th Division, for duty with the 
515th Field Signal Battalion: 

Capt. Charles F. Everitt, 
Company A. 

First Lieut. James A. Burton, Jr., ad- 
jutant and supply officer. 

First Lieut. Fred G. 
with Company A. 

First Lieut. John Donhauser, duty with 
Company B. 

First Lieut. John C. Graham, duty with 
Company C. 

To Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., 
81st Division, for assignment to duty 
with the 402nd Telegraph Battalion: 

First Lieuts. Harold B. Wey, Mont- 
gomery S. Hill, Ernest F. Brown and 
William B. Thompson. 

To Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Welsh, duty with 


Hoppough, duty 


Hood, commanding 


McClure, duty 


duty with 


Gardner, duty 


88th Division, for duty with the 313th 
Field Signal Battalion: 

Capt. Leon W. Ainsworth, duty with 
Company A. 

Capt. Lynne E. Mason, duty with Com- 
pany B. 

Capt. Payson D. 
Company C. 


Foster, duty with 


First Lieut. David Maxwell, adjutant 
and supply officer. 

First Lieut. Edwin H. 
with Company A. 

To Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kan., 
89th Division, for duty with the Field 
Signal Battalion: 

Capt. Paul P. 
Company A. 

Capt. J. R. Ruddick, duty with Co. B. 

Capt. G. F. Plant, duty with Co. C. 

First Lieut. Charles O. Van Der Vort, 
adjutant and supply officer. 

First Lieut. Fred J. Payson, duty with 
Company C. 

To Camp Lewis, American Lake, 
Wash., 91st Division, for duty with the 
516th Field Signal Battalion: 

First Lieuts. Jesper S. M. Quist, James 
C. Meece, Duncan E. McKinlay, George 
P. Dixon and Albert M. Taylor. 

To Camp 


Welch, duty 


3rinkman, duty with 


Lewis, American Lake, 

















Major Gustav Hirsch. 


Wash., 9ist Division, for duty with t 
405th Telegraph Battalion: 

Capt. Edward W. Sloan and Fir t 
Lieuts. Charles F. Kunsemiller, Enoch 


’ Hannibal and George P. Bush. 








Let Mary Do It! 


Some Suffrage Stuff—A New Idea—Taking a Vacation 


It first took place in Eden! It seems 
that Adam was caught red-handed in the 
act of eating the apple. He had no alibi 
for he was simply caught with the goods. 

The great, hulking, shaggy, masculine 
brute pointed his finger at the gentle 
woman beside him, and whined: “The 
woman tempted me and I did eat.” Ever 
since—and thousands of years have passed 
—when a crime is committed, the police 
decree goes out at “Find the 
woman.” 


once: 


It makes no difference whether the man 
is a leering brute or a gentle scientist, 
there is a woman in his life, listening to 
his boyish troubles, kissing his bumps, 
smoothing out his disappointments, sym- 
pathizing with him and encouraging him 
just as if he were seven years of age, for 
no boy ever grows up. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
stronger sex, but it was only a theory 
evolved by a bunch of men, who early in 
human affairs realized their weakness 
and knew the necessity of a propaganda 
to keep the woman down. 

Now comes a Harvard professor who 
says: “Pound for pound, the average 
normal woman in good health can en- 
dure more pain, discomfort and fatigue, 
and can expend more muscular energy 
than the average normal man of similar 
condition. 

“She of necessity comes nearer the 
primitive type than man. She is biolog- 
ically more of a savage, more of a bar- 
harian, and she has, therefore, a greater 
physical endurance. She can undergo 
trains a man cannot, withstanding cold 
ir thirst or hunger or physical privation 
of any sort. A woman can outlast a man 
nine times out of ten. Woman from the 
standpoint of physical endurance should 
make as good a soldier as a man.” 

Every one is familiar with “The Bat- 

lion of Death,” a group of women sol- 

rs who went into the Russian ranks to 
hame and encourage the shrinking man 

\dier and make him face the enemy as 

soldier should. 


Every telephone man is absolutely sure 
©° the fact that his telephone operators 
ave the ones who not only do the fa- 
wing work about the exchange, but 
stand as a buffer between the company 
ard the public. It is the gentle, even voice 
that allows him to exist. His company 
'd not survive with men operators— 
that has been tried. 

Years ago, I was foreman of construc- 
tion for a power company. In those days, 
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little known private 
rights of way and the lines were built 
along a country road in Pennsylvania. 

The farmers along the proposed right 
of way were afraid of electricity and 
were greatly opposed to. the building of 
the line. They had no legal rights, how- 
ever, and were helpless to obstruct the 
work—hbesides they were not so handy 
with a shotgun as an Iowa or Kansas 
farmer. Nevertheless they did obstruct 
the work, for they ordered their wives 
to do it while they discreetly took to the 
fields, 

Every telephone man remembers the 
angry householder menacingly 
flourished a shotgun and how he rea- 
soned with him, even to finally placing 
the holes where he really wanted them. 
But what telephone man can remember 
reasoning with the man’s wife until the 
huskand was rounded up with her and 
all together then threatened her with 
courts and contempt charges. 


there was about 


who so 


It has taken a long time to get to the 
point. In a state not far away, a district 
convention was held. Of course, the 
principal topic of discussion was the in- 
creasing cost of living and material. 

One speaker said he did not believe 
that any telephone company in the state 
was making a profit under present cir- 
cumstances. He further stated that, 
since a profit was guaranteed to public 
utilities by the courts, telephone men who 
did not take advantage of their constitu- 
tional rights were cowards. 

It was a strong statement and it went 
home to every person present. 





There was one woman in the room. 
She was there with her husband—a tele- 
phone man—listening, thinking and plan- 
ring for better things, as all women do. 

At the word “coward,” she clapped her 
hands, and exclaimed: “That is just what 
I tell my husband!” Then after a mo- 
ment, she said: “Jf he would take a 
month’s vacation, I would raise the rates 
while he was away.” 





” 


“Let George do it But the trouble 
is, George won’t do it. 

How many Georges we have in the 
telephone business, who know the increas- 
ing cost of every detail of human life and 
yet hesitate and wait, Micawber-like, for 
something to turn up which we all know 
will not. 

But there is one in the family who feels 
the press of the increasing costs, first. 
last, and all the time. The first stress of 
economy always falls upon the wife, the 
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cheerful, unselfish and uncomplaining 


Eve, who always takes the first fire. 


“Let Mary do it!” 
dreaming of a 


George has been 
hunt in the northern 
woods all year, bit he finds that the cost 
ot guides, food, ammunition 
has gone up beyond him. George would 
have to spend $100 on such a trip and he 
can’t find a way out. 


and sport 


George has the right to such a trip, for 
he is entitled to the standard of living the 
community enjoys, and he would like to 
go with the banker, the lumberman, the 
druggist and the _ sporty 
They have discounted the in- 
creased cost of guides, food and ammuni- 
tion, and have the 
which to go on the trip. 


haberdasher. 
already 
hence money with 

George has paid his share of the dis- 
count already, and is really paying for a 
hunting trip which he cannot himself en- 
joy or participate in. 

George has built up a nice telephone 
property. 
him a and he 
hunting occasionally and then buy Mary 
a decent hat to square himself. 

He operates 200 business and 400 resi- 


That is to say, it once brought 


nice income, could go 


dence telephones, all in a prosperous com- 
munity where the squealing of $20 hogs 
and the noise of a corn-sheller are com- 
mon things. 

He charges—I am ashamed to say—$2 
for business and $1 for residence tele- 
phones. In other words, for $24 and $12 
he gives day and night, winter and sum- 
mer service for a whole year! 


You can afford to borrow $100 
relatives 


Mary! 
from and send 
away for a month. After he leaves, noti- 
fy the business man, the druggist, and the 
lumberman, who have already raised their 
prices, that after the first of the month, 
a business telephone will cost just $2.50 if 
paid by the tenth and $2.75 if not. 

As there are 200 business telephones, 
you have your $100 back the very first 
month, for a raise of $6 per year on 200 


your George 


telephones means exactly $1,200 a year. 

But the druggist, the lumberman, and 
the doctor, have residence telephones. 
They should be told that after the first 
of the month, residence telephones will 
cost $1.25 per month if paid by the tenth 
and $1.50 if not. 
telephones at $3 increase per year will 
give $1,200 more. 

When George gets back, he will know 
what you have always known, that the 
stronger sex theory has been long ex- 


ploded. 


Four hundred residence 
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Mary! After you notify the druggist, 
the grocer, the banker, the lumberman, 
and the doctor that you have decided to 
join their “Live and Let Live Club,” there 
will be some storm. 

Your husband will probably take to a 
storm cellar and ever afterward be 
ashamed to look his hunting companions 
in the face. But you, womanlike, will 
stand your ground. When the doctor or- 
ders his telephone out, you will send a 
man right up and take it out, and when 
the banker orders his telephone out, you 
will put on extra speed to take it out, be- 
cause he is bluffing too. 

And when George gets home, every 
telephone will be working, and the town 
will be as quiet as a mouse, simply be- 
cause it has discovered a master and not 
a servant. 





There never was a rate agitation in the 
world that caused a loss of telephones. 
As a matter of fact, a great uproar 
about a raise in rates always attracts a 
new clientele which never before realized 
the need of a telephone. , 

But great uproars always come from 
the local newspapers in which George has 
never advertised, simply because he had 
forgotten that the editor has to live and 
is entitled to the support of the telephone 
company. It recalls again the fact that 
the banker, the lumberman, and the drug- 
gist advertise and then charge its cost to 
the public as a part of their overhead ex- 
pense. 

The telephone man is also entitled to 
advertise in the local papers, and likewise 
charge its cost to the public as a reason- 
able overhead expense. 





It must be borne in mind that the tele- 
phone man has practised economy until 
he has the eagle screaming in great pain. 
He has cut, pared and pruned until 
French household economy fades into ob- 
scurity by comparison. 

He has retreated before the waving as- 
saults of increasing costs, until his back 
has finally reached the wall, and he can 
retreat no further. He must advance or 
die. 





A good telephone man recently wrote 
to us saying that the last straw had final- 
ly been placed upon his back. A telephone 
manufacturer with whom he has always 
dealt recently notified him that the 2 per 
cent cash discount would be denied him, 
and that interest would be added to any 
account unpaid after 30 days. 

He was inclined to think that the manu- 
facturer was doing him an injustice and, 
further, was discriminating against him, 
putting him on the level with the one who 
did not pay promptly: 





This practice, once the rule, has gone 
into disuse among manufacturers and 
Dealers in raw materials have 


dealers. 
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become so independent that the manufac- 
turer does not even get 30 days. He pays 
net cash if he gets any goods at all. 

The manufacturer, in turn having to 
pay cash, has to tighten up on his cus- 
tomers and do almost the same thing. Be 
sure that it is no joy to-him. 

It recalls the persistent cry of TELEPH- 
ony that men and institutions are entitled 
to the privileges of the community in 
which they operate or serve. 

The manufacturer, operating or build- 
ing in a community where cash for ma- 
terial and labor is necessary, must have 
cash in turn for his product or go to ruin. 
The telephone company, having to pay 
cash for its goods, must compel the sub- 
scribers to pay cash for its service, or go 
out of business. 

It is a great game of passing it on. 
The necessities of the world are such that 
when a man is tagged he must tag some- 
one else or go out of business. 

That the public is the goat of the tag- 
ging tactics, no one denies. The automo- 
bile manufacturer taxed by the govern- 
ment for each car unhesitatingly and un- 
blushingly tells you that the new car will 
cost you the old price plus the tax. The 
baker pays more for flour and he raises 
the price of a loaf of bread. The packer 
pays $20 for hogs and the butcher charges 
you 40 cents for ham. 

In every case the consumer—the very 
man who subscribes for your telephone 
service—pays the bill, almost without a 
grumble. 





Why George would take to the storm 
cellar after raising his telephone rates, is 
hard to understand. When he started in 
the telephone business, he made no prom- 
ise except to operate a telephone company 
in a reasonable way and to make a rea- 
sonable profit. He asked no more than 
the community could pay. 

He will violate no pledge nor break any 
fromises when he asks for the reason- 
able return guaranteed to him by law. 
That very fact was written into our con- 
stitution. He did not know, when he 
started, that a telephone would some day 
cost more, and that he would have to pay 
cash for it. Neither did he nor any other 
man in the town expect to pay 40 cents 
for ham, 50 cents for butter, and 60 cents 
for eggs. He naturally thought condi- 
tions were stable. : 





We hope the particular George of this 
story will go away for a month. We are 
sure that Mary, left at home to run the 
business, will have a surprise for her tele- 
phone man husband when he gets back. 

He will be improved in mind and body 
and Mary will be flushed with success and 
anticipation of better things. Both George 
and Mary are entitled to the good things 
of life. If George lacks nerve to get 
them, he surely will not feel humiliated to 
let Mary get them for him. 
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We take our hat off to the plucky Iowa 
woman, true to her ancestry and to sex. 





TELEPHONY hopes that every telephone 
man’s wife will put some militant suf- 
fragette stuff into the telephone business. 

We do not believe in heckling the Presi- 
dent with insulting banners, for such ac- 
tions only serve to hurt a good cause, but 
we do hope that the wife of every tele- 
phone man who is too indifferent or too 
cowardly to demand a reasonable return 
from his investment, will heckle the very 
life out of him. 

In fact we recommend a rolling pin. 





Seriously, the telephone company of 
small size is the one which causes the 
most worry. It is the one-man company 
which has given rise to the term, “Tele- 
phone Slacker.” 

It is the one condition which has caused 
the complaint from a prominent telephone 
man that there is something of a slump 
in the interest shown in the telephone 
business by individual owners and pro- 
prietors of the small plants. 

Let this man take a vacation and give 
his wife a chance to raise the rates and 
revive his interests in the best and most 
enjoyable business in existence. 

MORAL: The female of the species 
has more nerve than the male. 


Nelsonville (Ohio) System in 
Hands of New Owners. 

The Nelsonville & Murray Home Tele- 
phone Co., Ohio, with exchanges at Mur- 
ray City and Carbon Hill, has been taken 
over by a newly organized Home Tele- 
phone Co., a part of the Athens County 
Home Telephone Co. system, of Athens, 
GChio. The new company has already 
taken over the management and operation 
of the three exchanges and is making ex- 
tensive repairs and extensions. 

The new officials of the company are: 
W. E. Moler, Athens, president; J. G 
Collins, Logan, vice-president; W. L. 
Cary, Columbus, treasurer; C. L. Jones, 
Athens, general manager. These men, 
with P. W. Hickman, of Nelsonville, 
comprise the board of directors of the 
new company. 

The newly formed company will be un- 
der the direct supervision of the Athens 
County Home Telephone Co., which now 
supervises 12 Independent exchanges 
Athens and adjoining counties. 
Central Home Gets Connection 

with Shepherdsville, Ky. 

The Central Home Telephone & T: 
graph Co., of Louisville, Ky., has effec 
a long distance telephone connection ¢ 
tract with the Shepherdsville (Indepenu- 
ent) Telephone Co., of Shepherdsy 
Ky., and connecting heretofore with 
Bell lines only. The Central Home +5 
up to this time reached the town < 
with a pay station. 















Interference From Induction 


General Principles of Circuit Balance—Method of Checking Circuits for Mu- 
tual Balance—Development of System for Prevention of Cross Talk—Balancing 
Against Foreign Circuits—Reducing Disturbing Influences—Second Installment 


Since, where phantoms are employed, 
it is impossible to work out a strictly 
non-interfering system for four or more 
arms without resort to an excessive num- 
ber of transpositions, it is essential to 
know in what relative positions two cir- 
cuits will interfere least. 

Effect of Relative Position. 

If a current i amperes flows in the 

straight wires w, Fig. 24, the lines of 

















t ij. 24. Magnetic Field around Single Wire, 
Interlinking with another Circuit. 
magnetic force will be as shown, the in- 
tensity of the magnetic field at a distance 
r inches from the center of the wire 
being .508 i/r lines per square inch. The 
electromagnetic induction in a parallel 
circuit, consisting of wires located at A 
and B, is proportional to the number of 
lines of force which interlink with this 
circuit or which pass between A and B. 
This interlinking field is given by 


f * (508 i/r) dr = .508 i loge a/b 
b 


lives for each inch length of circuit or 

'00 ¢ logio a/b lines per mile. If wire 
l’ has a mate W* (Fig. 25) which carries 
the return current, the magnetic field 
from W* will partially offset that from W, 
al the net interlinkage will be: 
74,100 ¢ log a/b — 74,100 i log c/d = 
74.. 10 i log ad/cb, which would induce an 
ele-‘romotive force of .00465 fI log ad/cb 
ve per mile in circuit A-B, where f 
Stands for the frequency and / the effec- 
tive amperes in W |W". 

The electrostatic effect of a difference 
of potential between W and W* may be 
figured in a similar manner. Consider 
first 17 alone. 

A charge of Q micro-coulombs per 
mile will produce an electrostatic field 
having an intensity at a distance r inches 
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from the center of the wire, of 11.2 Q/r 
volts per inch. The difference of poten- 
tial between two points, a and b inches 
respectively from W, will be 


a 
i 11.2 Q/r dr=11.20 loge a/b= 
25.75 Q logw a/b volts. 


A charge of — Q on the wire WW’ 
would cause a_ potential difference of 
—25.75 Q log c/d, and the combined 


effect of the equal and opposite charges 
on the two wires is 25.75 Q log a/b — 
25.75 Q log c/d = 25.75 Q log ad/bce. 

If W and W* have a mutual capacity 
of C microfarads per mile, the charge Q 
will be equal to CE, where E is the po- 
tential across the circuit W W’*. Thus a 
difference of potential E volts between 
W and W* causes a potential difference 
25.75 EC log ad/bc volts between B and 
c. 

It will be noticed that the electrostatic 
induction between the two circuits de- 
pends on their relative positions in ex- 
actly the same manner as does the elec- 
tromagnetic induction, both being propor- 
tional to log ad/bc. Therefore, whatever 
arrangement of the wires is most favor- 
able to reduction of electrostatic induc- 
tion, will also give low electromagnetic 
induction. Fig. 26 shows the form of the 


resultant magnetic field around the wires 
W W’. 

If the two wires of the other circuit 
are both on the same line of the magnetic 
field, as AB, A; B:, Az B: or As Ba, then 

















Fig. 25. Net Interlinkage with Circuit A-B 
Is Difference between that Due to 
W and W'. 
no lines of magnetic force pass between 
them and there is no magnetic influence. 
These same circles in Fig. 26 also repre- 
sent equipotential surfaces in the electro- 
static field, and if two points, A and B, 
are on the same equipotential surface, it 
means that the charges on the wires, W 




















Fig. 26. Magnetic Field about the Wire of a Circuit, and Location of Other Non-Inter- 
fering Circults. 
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W*, give rise to no potential difference 
between A and B. 

Since, with the exception of vertical 
phantoms, each conductor of a telephone 
circuit is on the same level with its mate, 
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suming that the electromagnetic induc- 
tion bears a constant ratio to the electro- 
static induction, but the error is small. 
Since the electrostatic influence predom- 
inates in cross talk, the figures in Table 























. . . . . . | r ; 
Between circuits with 12-ins. wire spacing. | Between Pole Pair and 
Other Pairs. 
Horizontal separation between circuits, center to center. 
i 9’ 4°.” 2" a H (y’ i ed oa 
e 0 | 1000 +264 +54 +24 +1441 1000 +382 +84 
-wa2-0" | —204 — 0.7 +2.7 +1.8 +12; —38 — 09 +3.8 
Zt — 55 — 28 +0.1 +0.7 +07) —11 — 38 —0.02 
586 |—-25 —18 —-06 +01 +03! —5 —26 —10 
>see | 1 a SS 
‘| —et 
Table No. 1. Electrostatic Induction for Different Separations. 


it is not feasible to place circuits in such 
relative positions as A; B; and W W’* 
(Fig. 26) but they may be located at AB, 
A, B: or A2B2. 

The dotted curves, X X, are drawn 
connecting the highest and lowest points 
on the circles. Any circuit with its cen- 
ter line on the curve X X will be prac- 
tically non-interfering with respect to the 
circuit W W*. The curves, X* X, very 
quickly approach the 45° lines, Y Y, so 
that we may say that two circuits will be 
mutually non-interfering if their vertical 
separation is equal to their horizontal 
separation. Thus if the arms are spaced 
24 inches apart, there is practically no in- 
duction between a circuit occupying pins 
1 and 2 on the first arm and a circuit oc- 
cupying pins 3 and 4 on the second arm. 

Table No. 1 shows the electrostatic in- 
duction between circuits in different rela- 
tive positions as shown in Fig. 27. The 
figure given is the potential difference in 
millivolts, between the wires of the sec- 
ond circuit, resulting from impressing 
one volt on the rst circuit. The as- 
sumptions are that the lines are exposed 
throughout their length without any neu- 
tralization by transpositions; that the 
wires of the second circuit are insulated 
from each other; that the first or disturb- 
ing circuit is of No. 10 B & S gage wire; 
and that the spacing is as shown in Fig. 
27. A + sign indicates that the polarity 


No. 2, based on the electrostatic influ- 
ence, are a good indication of the degree 
of interference. The same figures will 
apply to any other combination of phan- 
toms having the same vertical and hori- 
zontal separation. 

When we come to the question of in- 
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two physical circuits of different sized 
wire is calculated. The actual cross talk, 
however, is -practically equal in the two 
directions. 

The phantom is a low-impedance cir- 
cuit and transmits its energy at lower po- 
tential than does the physical circuit. 
Three-quarters of a volt on the phantom 
would be about equivalent to one volt on 
the physical circuit, and on this basis the 
induced potentials would be in the ratio 
46 to 39 millivolts. Owing to the higher 
impedance of the physical circuit, 46 
millivolts would impart to it no more 
energy than 39 millivolts would impart to 
the phantom circuit. In order to make 
the figures showing induction between 
phantoms and physicals directly compara- 
ble with the figures given in the preced- 
ing tables, column C in Table No. 3 gives 
the geometrical mean of the induction as 
figured for the two directions. 

If previous to cutting in phantoms, two 
physical circuits interfere throughout the 
entire section length, it will generally be 
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Fig. 27. 


terference between a phantom and a 
physical circuit, we find that apparently 
the phantom affects the physical circuit 
more strongly than the physical affects 
the phantom. Thus when the voltage 
across phantom No. 1 is one volt, the in- 





the first circuit: 





Potential difference between sides of second circuit, resulting from 1 volt on 


Between phantom No. 1 (Pairs 1 and 2) and phantom No. 2 








eB iad ae hada mei araas was eke + 16.6 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No. 4 (Pairs 9 and 10).+11.2 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No. 6 (Pairs 14 and 15).+ 3.8 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No. 8 (Pairs 19 and 20).+ 0.1 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No. 3 (Pairs 6 and 7).—84.3 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No. 5 (Pairs 11 and 12).—29.8 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No.7 (Pairs 16 and 17).—14.5 millivolts 
Between phantom No. 1 and phantom No. 9 (Pairs 21 and 22).— 8 millivolts 

Table No. 2. Electrostatic Induction Between Phantoms. 


of the charges on the two circuits is the 
same, while a — sign means that the 
polarities are opposite. 

With regard to interference between 
phantoms, there is a slight error in as- 


duced potential on physical circuit No. 3 
in 61 millivolts, while one volt across the 
physical circuit induces only 39 millivolts 
across the phantom. A similar inequality 
will be found if the interference between 


Distances, Center to Center, Between Circuits. 


found that cutting one of the circuits into 
a phantom reduces the exposure to one- 
half, and cutting both circuits into phan- 
toms reduces the exposure to one-fourth 
of the section length, provided the two 
phantoms are of non-interfering types. 
For example, suppose that circuits No. 1 
and No. 4 are alike throughout an eight- 
mile section, and No. 2 and No. 5 are 
non-interfering, if No. 1 is phantomed 
with No. 2, the exposure between No. 1 
and No. 4 is reduced to four miles, while 
a four-mile exposure is introduced be- 
tween circuits No. 2 and No. 4. If in 
addition No. 4 is phantomed with No. 5, 
the total exposure will be divided into 
four parts—1 to 4, 1 to 5, 2 to 4 and 2 to 
5—but each of these exposures will be 
for only two out of the total eight miles, 
and therefore the induction between any 
two circuits will now be only one-fourth 
as strong as the original induction be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 4. 

Taking advantage of this fact, stronger 
exposures as given in the tables may be 
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permitted between physical circuits which 
are sides of phantoms than between 
straight circuits—phantoms or non-phan- 
tomed physicals. Thus if two millivolts 
are allowable between straight circuits, 
four millivolts could be allowed between 
a straight circuit and a phantom side, and 
eight millivolts between two phantom 
sides, provided the phantoms of which 
they are sides, are non-interfering. 
Analysis of some successful transposi- 
tion systems indicates that a 2-millivolt 
exposure between straight circuits does 
not cause objectionable cross talk. Ac- 
cording to this standard, physical circuits 
which are sides of phantoms can inter- 
fere without prejudice, unless they are 
adjacent on the same arm or one directly 
above the other. Assuming that the first, 
second, fourth and fifth pairs on each 
arm are phantomed, leaving the pole 
pairs unphantomed, no interference be- 
tween pole pairs and phantoms should be 
permitted, and_ interference 
phantoms should be allowed 
the interfering circuits are on 


between 
only if 
opposite 
ends of their respective arms, and are 
separated vertically by six feet. Similar 
phantoms, one directly below the other, 
should have a vertical separation of as 
much as 12 feet in order to insure free- 
dom from cross talk. 

It is not safe to use the same set of 
transpositions on two pole pairs unless 
their vertical separation is as much as & 
feet. Interference between a phantom 
and the side circuit of another phantom 
might be permitted under the following 
conditions : 

If the physical and phantom are on the 
same ends of their arms, they must have 
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arm except that on which the phantom 
itself is located. 


Screening by Intermediate Circuits. 

In the computation of the results given 
inthe tables, no account has been taken 
of the screening effect of intermediate 
circuits. So far as electromagnetic influ- 
ence is concerned, there is no screening if 
the intermediate circuit is properly trans- 
posed, for electromagnetic screening re- 
quires that neutralizing currents flow in 
the screening wires. 
an appreciable 
static fields. 


There is, however, 
modification of electro- 

In Fig. 28 the potential across circuit 
A is assumed to be one volt. Circuit B 
is supposed to be transposed with respect 
to A, so that no difference of potential 
exists between its 
induced by A is 


wires. The potential 
neutralized in B by 
charges which flow across from one side 
to the other through the transposition. 
This is also true of circuit D, but C and 
E are assumed to be similar to A so as to 
receive the full inductive effect. 


Without screening the induced poten- 


tial on C would be —5.5 millivolts. The 
induced potential on B if it were not 
transposed, would be —20.4 millivolts or 
—().0204 times the potential on A. This 


potential is neutralized by a charge of 
—().0204 times the intensity of the charge 
on A. 

Were the charge on B the same as on 
A, it would induce —0.0204 volt on C, 
but since the charge on B is —0.0204 
times the charge on A, it would induce a 
potential of (—0.0204) (—0.0204) = + 
0.000416 volt on C. The charge on A 
produces —0.0055 volt and the induced 
charges on B produce +0.000416 volt on 





phantom. 


physical. 


A = induced millivolts on physical resulting 


B=induced millivolts on phantom resulting from one volt impressed on 


C= \ A B which is the best indication of the degree 





Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 1 or No. 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 6 or No. 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 11 or No. 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 16 or No. 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 21 or No. 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 3....... 
Phantom No. | to physical No. 8....... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 13...... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 18...... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 4....... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 9............ 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 14...... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 19...... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 5....... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 10...... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 15...... 
Phantom No. 1 to physical No. 20...... 


from one volt impressed on 
of interference. 
A B c 
2..482 +50 +64 
7.324 —2 —27 
12..—14 —9 —l1 
17.—7 —42 —54 
22..— 42 —25 — 32 
Rete +61.5 +39.1 +49.1 Pole pair 
aot +83 + 51 + 6.5 Pole pair 
aks — 54 —34 — 43 Pole pair 
RP — 56 —35 — 44 Pole pair 
oe +116 +74 +93 
+69 +44 + 55 
ere *is +O) + Li 
pee —- 7 — 5 — & 
ae +538 +37 + 46 
eee +45 +29 + 36 
eee +22 +14 + 18 
er + £2 +t A t+ SD 








Table No. 3. 


a vertical separation of eight feet. 
physical is next to the last pair on its 


Electrostatic Induction Between Phantoms and Physicals. 


If 


arm, on the opposite side of the pole, it 


ist be at least four feet above or below 


the phantom, while if it is the last pair 


the opposite end, it may be on any 


circuit C, or the net effect is 0.0051 volt, 
or a reduction of about 8 per cent., as 
compared with the value as found neg- 
lecting screening. 

Applying the same method, the effect 
of the intermediate circuit D on E is 
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equal to the product (induction between 

A and D) (induction between D and £). 

If E is a pole pair, this becomes: 
(+0.026) (+0.038) = +0.00099 

and adds to the +0.0084 volt direct induc- 


tion between A and E. In other words, 





e+ e+ el 
oOo w >< 
oe e4 

ct 

ae 











Fig. ‘28. Polarities of Induced Changes. 


circuit J) instead of screening, increases 
the induction between 
per cent. 


A and E by about 12 


In the case of three phantom circuits 
on the same ends of adjacent arms, the 
intermediate circuit reduces the induction 
between the upper and lower circuits by 
24 per cent. 

With four phantoms, in vertical align- 
ment, the circuits to- 
gether effect a 36 per cent. reduction in 
the induction between the top and _ bot- 
tom circuits, 


two intermediate 


while three intervening 
phantoms reduce the induction between 
the first and fifth phantom by nearly 40 
per cent. These figures are only approx- 
imate, as the total effect of two or three 
intervening circuits is slightly less than 
the sum of the effects as calculated for 
each circuit by itself, owing to the screen- 


ing of one intermediate circuit by the 
other. 
In conclusion it may be said that the 


effect of intervening circuits, while ap- 
preciable, is not sufficient to materially 
alter the conclusions already reached in 
regard to permissible exposures. The 
screening effect is considerably less than 
might on first thought be anticipated. 
Between circuits on opposite ends of the 
same or adjacent arms, intervening cir- 
cuits increase instead of diminishing the 
induction. 

As a means of eliminating induction 
from power circuits, no system of screen- 
ing short of enclosing the wires in a com- 
plete metallic sheath can be expected to 
give entire relief, although a reduction in 
intensity can be obtained, and in some 
cases this measure might be desirable. 

(To be continued.) 


Issue of English Telephone Direc- 
tory Postponed. 

According to English newspaper re- 
ports, it has been decided to defer the 
next issue of England’s telephone direc- 
tory for three until January, 
1918, and to publish two subsequent is- 
sues at nine-month intervals, in October, 
1918, and July, 1919. This action is taken 
on account of the scarcity of labor and 
paper. 


months, 








What Is Your 


With this week’s issue, TELEPHONY be- 
gins the publication of a series of adver- 
tisements which have been designed by a 
prosperous and well-managed Independ- 
ent telephone company. 

One of them is run each Thursday 

evening in the newspaper of the city where 
the company operates. This advertisement 
costs the company 35 cents an inch, which 
amounts to $4.20 per insertion. The ad- 
vertisements are two columns wide and 
six inches high, which is the equivalent of 
12 inches per week. 
_ The advertisements are well worth the 
cost, as they not only support the daily 
paper and in turn obtain its good-will 
support for the company, but the public 
and the company’s employes look for 
them each Thursday evening. 

The Independent company which has 
had these advertisements prepared has 
turned the entire series over to TELEPH- 
ony so that other Independent telephone 
companies may use them if they so desire. 
As the company wishes its identity to be 
unknown, an assumed name has been 
substituted for the real name in TELEPH- 
ONY’s reproduction of the advertisements. 
If the wording is not applicable to a com- 
pany’s individual situation, the advertise- 
ments can easily be rearranged to suit the 
local needs. The scope of the advertise- 
ments cover mainly instructions as to how 
to use the telephone and what the duties 
of certain employes are. 

The advertisements are carefully pre- 
pared and written to produce results. 
There is sufficient. white space; the Inde- 
pendent Shield is featured; the type size 
is well selected; and the entire arrange- 
ment is such as to command attention and 
arouse interest. 

Under the heading, “What Is Your 
Company Doing?’’ which appears at the 
top of this page, will also be published 
one of a series of “Safety First” illustra- 
tions from the Safety First Bulletin of 
the Texas Telephone Co. and associated 
companies. These sheets and also the 
newspaper advertisements will appear 
weekly in TELEPHONY for several months. 

Two progressive Independent telephone 
companies, located in sections of the 
country very far apart, have furnished the 
nucleus for a new, interesting, and what 
we trust will be a valuable department of 
TeLtepHoNy. Other Independent compa- 
nies have ideas and plans used by their 
commercial, plant and other departments 
which are revenue producers—possibly in- 
directly, but revenue producers just the 
same. TELEPHONY anticipates that all In- 
dependent companies will join in this mu- 
tually-helpful movement of interchange 
of revenue-producing plans. 

“What Is Your Company Doing?” Let 
others know. 






/N 





Waxahachie, Texas: 





came through with a jerk. 


eye some years before this. 


Company Doing?r 


Two men were wiring a house 








for a telephone, and while one of the men was boring a 
hole through the wall, the other man was on the outside 
watching for the bit to come through, and when it did it 


Result: Punched his eye out. This leaves this young 
man blind for the balance of his life, having lost his other 


“Safety First’? Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells 
a Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Presented as Examples. 























Can You Improve Your Own 
Telephone Service? 


Leading telephone engineers have made the following 
statements: 


When speaking into a telephone the best results are 
obtained with the lips very close to the transmitter— 
just so they do not touch it. Removing the lips from 
the transmitter has the same effect as lengthening 
the line in use as follows: 


One inch lengthens the line 57 miles. 
Two inches lengthens the line 128 miles. 
Three inches lengthens the line 179 miles. 
Four inches lengthens the line 218 miles. 


Co-operation is earnestly requested in everything 
which will give to Independent Telephone subscribers 
Better and More Efficient Telephone Service. 








Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Sts. 
Contract Dept. No. 100 




















One cf a Series of Newspaper Advertisements, Full Size, Which Will Be of Value to 


All Independent Telephone Companies Desiring Advertising Suggestions. 
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Educational Advertising of the 
Texas Telephone Co. 


The Texas Telephone Co., which has 
its headquarters in Waco, Texas, has 
inaugurated a series of educational ad- 
vertisements in the local newspapers in 
Waco and at other places in its territory. 
The object of these advertisements is to 
inform the public as to present conditions 
in the telephone business, and to call to 
the attention of the public generally, the 
reasonableness of the rules of telephone 
companies with regards to the collection 
of their bills, the collection of an advance 
payment before a telephone is installed, 
and so on. 

The telephone company has found its 
advertising of this character to be very 
beneficial in many ways. It finds, also, 
that the public takes a lively interest in 
affairs of the kind. The policy is based 
upon the belief that, collectively, the 
American people are fair-minded and al- 
ways willing to give the other fellow— 
whether he be an individual or a cor- 
poration—a square deal. 

The company believes that the public is 
interested in the affairs of the utility 
corporations serving them, and that facts 
concerning the business, when presented 
in a readable manner, will find an atten- 
tive audience. 

The Texas Telephone Co. is keeping as 
careful a check as possible on the results 
of its educational advertising. So far it 
has found that the advertisements have 
had a good effect on the company’s rela- 
tions with its subscribers. The advertise- 
ment reproduced on this page occupied a 
space three columns in width and was 12 
inches in length. It was, of course, in 
larger type than space in TELEPHONY per- 
mits. The style and arrangement, how- 
ever, are followed. 


Novel and Effective Publicity 


Stunt in Indianapolis. 


A novel and effective method of adver- 
tising is being used by the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., with 
gratifying results. It consists of a series 
of “Automatic Bulletins” which, posted 
in conspicuous places about town, chiefly 
n store windows, spread the gospel of 
g00d telephone service in such a way 
that even those who run may read. 

These bulletins are printed on sheets 
22 by 16 ins. and are chiefly pictorial. 
They contain interesting news photo- 
raphs relating to the current events of 
he day, both local and national, but there 
: always some space devoted to the In- 
ianapolis Telephone Co.’s automatic 
rvice. 

Brief texts accompany the photographs, 
elling in a few words the story connect- 
d with them. Merchants are usually will- 
ng, and often eager to have these auto- 
natic bulletins posted in their windows, 
‘or they are so devised as to attract at- 
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The Telephone and 
The High Cost of Living 


—Here are a few of the materials used daily in the tele- 
phone business—for installing telephones and for main- 
taining the plant. Here are the prices of those ma- 
terials on August Ist, 1914, and on September 14, 1917: 


Glass Insulators, increased from $19.07 to $28.09 per 100 
—an increase of 47%. 


Ground Rods, from 19c each to 37c-—95%. 





Lead-covered Cable, 100 pair, from 20c to 45c per foot 
—125%. 


Iron Telephone Wire, No. 12, from $3.70 per cwt. to 
$8.25—123%. 

Rubber-covered Telephone Wire, No. 19, from $7.92 to 
$15.18 per 1000 feet—92%. 


Weatherproof Iron Telephone Wire, No. 14, from $12.10 
per cwt. to $20.60—70%. 


Bare Copper Wire, No. 10, from $25.00 to $68.06 per 
mile—170%. 


A telephone switchboard for 100 lines, which cost us 
$321 in 1914, sells now for $485—an increase of 51%—and 
the increase is higher on larger switchboards. 


Telephone poles have increased from 36% to 57% in 
cost; hardware, used on telephone poles, 218%. Tele- 
phone instruments cost 47% more than formerly. Tools 
have increased in price from 46% to 119%. 


These are merely a few items selected from a list of 
more than 600 articles of material used in the telephone 
business. The items specifically named here are those 
used daily by the telephone company. Nowhere on the 
entire list of materials used by the telephone company, 
is there an article that has not increased in price since 
the war began! Some of them cannot be obtained at 
present, at any price! 


AND THE END IS NOT YET! 
of electrical and 
upward! 


Monthly, the prices 
telephone materials are revised— 








Have you ever considered the fact that, while all other 
materials and commodities you use were going skyward 
in price on account of the war—TELEPHONE RATES 
HAVE REMAINED THE SAME? 


Have you ever considered the fact that, compared with 
the prices you are paying for everything else you buy, 
TELEPHONE SERVICE IS CHEAPER TODAY THAN 
IT WAS IN 1914? 





The Texas Telephone Go. 


One of a Series of Educational Newspaper Advertisements Outlining Present Conditions. 








Pe a 


—— 


tention and cause the passer-by to stop 
for a moment, thereby benefiting the es- 
tablishments displaying them, and _ pre- 
senting the telephone company’s story un- 
der most effective circumstances. 

A particularly attractive one of these 
bulletins shows the pitching staff of the 
Indianapolis baseball team with photo- 
graphs of the manager and the owner, 
and signed statements by both relative to 
the prospects of the team. 

At the time this bulletin was gotten out, 
the Indianapolis team leading its 
league, and across the bottom of the 
sheet was a line of automatic telephones 
with a cut of the dial in the center, with 
the wording “Two Big Winners—At the 
top of the heap in sport, the Indians. 
First choice of Business Efficiency: The 
Automatic.” 

A second bulletin contains views of the 
devastation in the wake of the retreating 
German army; Arthur J. Balfour, and 
members of the British commissioners in 
America; the officers of the Fort Benja- 
min Harrison training camp going 
through “setting-up” exercises, and a for- 


was 
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mer Indianapolis boy who is now a mem- 
ber of the French aero squadron and do- 
ing good work on the front. 

A cut of the automatic switch is also 
shown with a summary of its advantages, 
and a drawing emphasizing the fact that 
it takes only five seconds to make con- 
nections over the automatic. 

Another bulletin shows Miss Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, who was to sing in 
Indianapolis for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, the reproduction of an army re- 
cruiting poster, a view of officers at Fort 
Harrison out on a morning hike, and the 
Marion county commissioners signing the 
contract for a 100-line private automatic 
exchange for the court house. 

This novel publicity “stunt” can un- 
doubtedly be adapted by other telephone 
companies to suit local conditions 
used with equal effectiveness. 


and 


Indianapolis Telephone Co. Fur- 
nishes Baseball Scores. 


The Indianapolis Telephone Co. won 
« warm spot in the -hearts of thousands 
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ef baseball fans in 
recently by the 


the Hoosier capital 
efficient and accurate 
manner in which it reported the activi- 
ties of the world’s series between the 
New York Giants and the Chicago White 
Sox. 

Co-operating with the Indianapolis 
newspapers, the telephone company fitted 
uy a special room at its headquarters to 
answer all calls regarding the games. 
The newspapers supplied the details of 
the games by innings and the operators 
in turn gave it to those who called in. 
All one had to do was to dial 1207 and 
then listen. 

This plan saved the newspapers from 
an abundance of trouble and confusion, 
and served as an excellent advertising 
medium for the telephone company. 

“All Indianapolis, it -seemed, was in- 
terested in the series, judging 
from the way we were swamped with 
calls,’ said George B. Wellbaum, com- 
mercial manager of the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co. “The system proved ex- 
tremely popular and we received many 
compliments for our service.” 


world’s 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Cannot Sever Physical Connection 
Without Commission’s Consent. 
Holding that no telephone company may 

sever a physical connection without the 

consent of the commission, the Illinois 

Public Utilities Commission recently or- 

dered the Western Illinois Telephone Co. 

to restore the connection with the lines 
of the Shilo, German Mutual, Houston 
and Eli telephone companies at La Prairie, 

Ill. 

Complaint in this case was filed by the 
residents of La Prairie against the above- 
mentioned companies, alleging that they 
had disconnected interchange of service 
at La Prairie and asking the commission 
to order the conhection re-established. 

The evidence produced at the hearings 
showed that the reorganization committee 
of the Western Illinois Telephone Co. 
now operates an exchange at La Prairie; 
that this exchange was formerly operated 
by T. A. Atchley and was sold by him to 
the reorganization committee in January, 
1916; that Mr. Atchley gave free connec- 
tion and service to the lines of the tele- 
phone companies mentioned in the peti- 
tion; that T. Z. Creel, manager of the 
reorganization committee, moved the 
switchboard to another house in La 
Prairie and the lines of the several tele- 
phone companies became disconnected. 

Mr. Creel then refused to reconnect 
their lines with his switchboard and re- 
fused to furnish free service as had been 


done by Mr. Atchley. Since that time, 
however, he has been willing to re-estab- 
lish connection and furnish service on 
the regular pay basis. The other tele- 
phone companies refused to allow him to 
make the connection on the pay basis. 
Matters then stood for quite a while and 
the patrons of the several telephone com- 
panies were without any connection and 
were deprived of any kind of interchange 
service. 

The commission in considering the 
case quotes section 44 of the public utili- 
ties act and holds that no telephone com- 
pany may sever a physical connection 
with any other telephone company without 
the commission’s consent, and that the 
disconnection of the lines at La Prairie 
was unlawful and that physical connec- 
tion should be re-established, upon a rea- 
sonable pay basis. This was ordered to 
be done within 30 days from the receipt 
of a copy of this order, No. 5565. 





Valuation Fixed Upon Pacific Tel- 
ephone Property in Oregon. 

For rate-making purposes the Oregon 
Public Service Commission has fixed the 
valuation of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s property in the State of 
Oregon at $12,429,507, in an order 
handed down October 4. This includes 
all property of the company “actually 
used and useful for the convenience of 
the public, and including a due allowance 


for working capital, stores and supplies,” 
says the commission's order. The valua- 
tion is that of December 31, 1916. 

The commission has under way a gen- 
eral investigation of the rates, rules, regu- 
lations and practices of the company, but 
owing to the magnitude of the investiga- 
tion, the commission says it has been 
deemed advisable to handle the invsti- 
gation by primary subjects, and to issue 
separate orders covering different fea- 
tures as the investigation progresses. 

The present order covers only the valu- 
ation features and includes a lengthy 
discussion of them and the method in 
which the commission arrived at its con- 
clusions. 

The commission’s engineers found that 
the cost to reproduce the company’s tele- 
phone system in that state, which reaches 
66 cities and towns, would be $10,936,803. 
The company itself estimated that it 
would cost $12,915,800 to reproduce the 
system. 

The company’s operating revenues in 
this state for the year ending December 
31, 1916, are given at $2,266,870.55, while 


operating expenses total $1,858,409.57, 
leaving a net operating revenue of 
$408,460. 


The capital stock of the company, is- 
sued and outstanding December 31, 1916, 
amounted to $50,000,000 as follows: 

Common: 180,000 shares, par value 
$100 each, $18,000,000; preferred, 320,- 
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000 shares, par value $100 each, $32,000,- 
000. 

The purposes for and manner in which 
this stock was issued and disposed of 
thus appears from the record: 

Preferred. Common. 
Issued in exchange 

for $17,000,000 par 

value of stock of 

Pacific States Tel- 

ephone & Tele- 

ORME. 6560046403 $17,000,000 $17,000,000 
Sold at rate of $100 

for 1 share of 

common and 1 

share of preferred 
| 
Issued at par in part 

payment of prop- 
erties of Bay Cit- 


1,000,000 
12,700,000 


1,000,000 


ies Home Teie- 
phone Co........ 1,300,000 
WEE Kciawicss been $32,000,000 $18,000,000 


Can Company Avoid Payment of 
Debts by Selling Out? 


The Nebraska Supreme Court was 
asked recently, in an appeal case from 
Lancaster county, to decide 
telephone company may 
of just debts by selling 
change for its 


whether a 
avoid payment 
out and in ex- 
property have the 
share of 
each 


pur- 
stock in its 
stockholder . in the 


chaser issue a 
company to 
vendor company. 

Laura Lingle has been seven years try- 
ing to collect $118.30 due her for services 
as central for the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Bennett. It took several 
years to get a judgment against the com- 
pany, but the sheriff returned the writ, 
as no-property had been found. Then 
she sued the stockholders individually. 
hese were farmers and business men, 
who had started the company. After a 
tew years they sold to the Lincoln com- 
pany for $525 in stock of the latter cor- 
poration, the stock being issued directly 
to each individual in quarter shares. She 

on in the lower courts, and the stock- 
holders have appealed. She bases her 
laim to recovery on the ground that the 
cefendants knew of the indebtedness to 

r and wrongfully appropriated the stock 
to their own use. The court costs and 
judgment total more than haif of the 

mey value of the plant sold. 


‘oll Charge to South Whitley, 
Ind., Results in Suit. 
Charges that the Eel River Telephone 
of North Manchester went before the 
ana Public Service Commission with 
'\'rty hands” and asked that the North 
ichester Telephone Co.’s subscribers be 
forced to pay a 10-cent toll on talks to 
South Whitley were made in a complaint 
fied in the circuit court at Wabash, Ind., 
on September 19. 
The suit was filed by the North Man- 
chester Telephone Co. against the public 
service commission, and the petitioner 


( 
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asks that the order recently passed by the 
commission be reviewed, rescinded and 
that the commission be enjoined from en- 
forcing it. 

The company has been allowing its 
subscribers in North Manchester to talk 
to persons in South Whitley without a 
toll charge. The Eel River Telephone 
Co. objected to this and went before the 
commission, securing the ruling that the 
North Manchester company be compelled 
to charge a toll fee. 

It is charged by the petitioner that the 
Eel River company did not have “clean 
hands” when it brought the action, as it 
did at that time, and still does, allow its 
subscribers to talk to people in Laketon, 
Disko, South Whitley, Sidney and Silver 
The 
Eel River company owns and controls the 
Sidney Co., it is charged, 
and these two companies are alleged to 
work 


Lake, without paying a toll charge. 
Telephone 


together on calls without paying 
The petitioner in the 
charges that if it is compelled to 
charge the toll, the other companies 
should also do it, and that it would mean 
a loss. for all Instead of 
petitioner 
states it would cause it to lose subscribers 
and add an extra expense with bookkeep- 
ing and collection of tolls. 


any extra charges. 
suit 


concerned. 


bringing in any money, the 


Farmers & Merchants of Verdon, 
S. D., to Increase Rates. 

The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Co., of Verdon, S. 
ized to put into effect the following sched- 
ule of increased rates: 


D., has been author- 


For main line, business, desk set. ..$1.75 
For main line, business, wall set..... 1.50 
For main line, residence............ 1.25 


If payment is made in advance on or 
before the 15th day of the current month, 
a discount of 25 cents per month will be 
allowed. 

For rural party line service, $1.50 per 
month per telephone, a discount of 25 
cents per month to be allowed if the 
rental is paid quarterly in advance dur- 
ing the first month of the current quarter. 

The old rates are 25 cents lower than 
the net rates as 
schedule. 


authorized in the new 


Nebraska Commission Reiterates 
Its Rule for Removal Charge. 

The Curtis Telephone Co. Curtis, Neb., 
recently asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for permission to estab- 
lish a charge of $1 for removing a tele- 
phone. The commission replied that it 
had adopted a rule requiring all com- 
panies to charge $2 for removal of a tele- 
phone, such charge to be absorbed during 
the year in the rentals collected. This 
was on the theory that a subscriber was 
entitled to change the location of his in- 
strument once a year. 

The telephone company replied that 
this meant too much bookkeeping and ex- 
pressed the opinion that if it were to be 
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required to give a patron one removal 
free each year it would bankrupt the 
company. It renewed the request for the 
$1 charge to be paid each time a tele-. 
phone is moved. The commission there- 
upon dismissed the application. 

Kansas Commission to Promulgate 
New Accounting System. 
Some 50 representatives of Kansas 
telephone companies recently attended a 
hearing before the Kansas Public Util- 
ities purpose of 
working out a system of accounting and 
bookkeeping for all the telephone com- 
panies of the state in accordance with a 
recent ruling of the interstate commerce 
commission. Accordingly a committee 
was appointed to take up the matter of 
accounting and bookkeeping and to make 

a report later. 


Commission for the 


Municipal Ownership of Tele- 
phones Not a Dead Issue in Ohio. 
* Municipal ownership and operation of 
telephones, proposed by the Municipal 
Ownership League of Columbus, Ohio, is 
not a dead issue, said Councilman L. A. 
Alcott, speaking for proponents of the 
plan at a recent Columbus council meet- 
ing. He said it failed to reach the popu- 
lar ballot at the November election be- 
cause it had not been sufficiently agitated 
and said backers of the project plan a 
more vigorous fight for next year. 

The council voted to table indefinitely 
the telephone ordinance. The measure 
proposed a popular vote on the issuance 
of $300,000 bonds. It may be submitted 
to vote either by action of council or by 
popular initiative petitions. 

Subscriber in Exchange Area Can- 
not Take Rural Rate. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has declared illegal a plan devised 
by at least one thrifty farmer of that 
state for the purpose of conserving his 
expenditures for telephone service. The 
Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone Co. 
maintains an exchange at Crookston. A 
farm line operated by the German Tele- 
phone Co. taps the exchange in that town. 
The German company is a mutual, formed 
by a number of farmers living in the 
neighborhood who desired and secured 
service on the Crookston exchange and 
who paid $5 a year as a switching charge. 

William Weisflag was one of the farm- 
ers on the mutual line. He retired from 
active pursuit of agriculture and moved 
to town. Past the residence which he 
occupied went the tap or connecting line 
between the farm mutual and the town 
exchange. Mr. Weisflag still owned the 
farm and retained in the farmhouse the 
telephone on the mutual line, to secure 
which he had originally been compelled 
to buy a share of stock. 

Mr. Weisflag bought another share of 
stock in the mutual and then demanded 
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Have you never 
installed Kellogg? . 


Here are a very few, of many reasons, why 
you should. 


A transmitter unsurpassed—over two million 
of one type in service today. 





OT 
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A hookswitch, short lever in wall sets, heavily built that is dependable 
in every type of Kellogg sets. Condenser, made to do more than is 
expected of it. 


A receiver of standard design, reliable, com- 
pact, efficient, with an exclusive shell of 
Kellogg bakelite, unbreakable in ordinary 
service—an unequalled cover. 


A ringer of standard design—so well built 
that you need know very little about its con- 
struction—It rings—that is what you want. 





Cords—our cord department is unsurpassed in equipment and methods. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD) 
CHICAGO), 


Branch Offices: Kensai 
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Columbus, ‘hic, 9m 


DISTRIBUTING HOUSES: Canada West Elec ic, Li 
McGraw Co., Omaha, Neb.; Pacific States Elect. ic 
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Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., >). Pa“: 
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Use is 


The Test 


will help you most assuredly make money. 





Kellogg cords invariably excel in the severest 


tests—they last. Coils properly wound and 
finished. 


A generator—built like a watch. Powerful. 
Surpasses any other in every test ever made. 


A cabinet or stand, most thoroughly built of 
the right material, size and weight to best 
serve you. 


A reputation—that assures you the finest 
service in the world, that gives a standing to 
your exchange. Kellogg sets are talking 
today in the four quarters of the earth under 
every variety of service conditions. 


Built by—the same company, under the 
same management, under the same men in 
the same way, modified and changed only to 
keep ahead of the times in furnishing equip- 
ment your subscribers will appreciate—that 


That, most of all, you will like yourself. 


If you have never installed Kellogg install—just one—we know that 
a satisfied customer is our best advertiser. 


ys SUPPLY COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


as Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. 
0, ington Bank Bldg. 


gna, Sasix.. Can.; The McGraw Co., Sioux City, Iowa; The 
U0. eles, Cal., Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. ; 
valli: Tower-Binford Elec. & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
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of the Wyoming & Nebraska people that 
it give him a telephone in his town house 
for $5 a year, the switching charge. The 
company refused and Mr. Weisflag car- 
ried his complaint to the commission. 

That body has held that, inasmuch as 
the telephone which the complainant de- 
sired installed is within the exchange 
area, his request will be denied, and that 
if he desires service he must pay the 
Crookston residence rate. Mr. Weisflag 
argued that as a telephone in his town 
home would give him exactly the same 
service as the one on the farm did, he 
ought not to have to pay more. The 
commission held that such a rate is dis- 
criminatory, that it cannot approve the 
erganization of little mutual companies 
inside an exchange area which may de- 
mand low rates for switching, as this 
would be requiring a company to fur- 
nish the means for the destruction of its 
own property. 

Unusual Case of Depot Telephone 
in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ordered the Cambridge Tele- 
phone Co. to install a telephone in the 
Burlington depot at Cambridge. This is 
the end of an unusual row. The Burling- 
ton had a telephone in its station for a 
number of years, under a_ reciprocal 
agreement which was, in effect, a trading 
of service. 

The telephone company complained 
that the railroad company would not pay 
for the telephone, after the commission 
had ruled there could be no free tele- 
phones, and wanted to continue offsetting 
the telephone rental with a charge for 
space in the station. The commission 
held that the railroad company was re- 
quired by law to maintain a telephone in 
its depot, and ordered the cancellation of 
the agreement. 

The next heard of the controversy was 
when the railroad company notified the 
commission that the telephone company 
had taken the instrument out of the sta- 
tion. Its officers had told the agent that 
theirs was a mutual company and that 
before the Burlington could have service 
it must buy a share of stock in the tele- 
phone company. The railroad company 
said it did not care to invest and wanted 
to know what the commission was going 
to do about it. 

The commission issued an order upon 
the telephone company to reinstall the 
telephone in the depot, holding that as it 
had been selling service, it could not hold 
itself out as a mutual and require sub- 
scribers to take stock in it. 


Discrimination and Illegal Prac- 
tices Ordered Ceased. 

In denying the application of the 
Spring Mutual Telephone Co., of Hoven, 
S. D., for permission to increase its resi- 
dence rates, the South Dakota Railroad 
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Commission, on September 29, ordered 
the company to perfcct arrangements to 
purchase all telephone instruments and 
equipment now used by it and individually 
owned by its subscribers. The company 
is also ordered to enter into a written 
contract with the so-called Hayes Line 
covering the switching connection at its 
exchange in Onaka and to cease from 
charging any of its subscribers a less rate 
than is charged to any other subscribers 
for the same class of service. 

From the evidence taken at a hearing in 
the case, it did not appear to the commis- 
sion that the company was in need of 
more revenue. The only reason offered 
by the company in justification of its re- 
quest for an increase in its rate for resi- 
dence service was that it is furnishing its 
residence subscribers the same _ service 
that it furnishes other subscribers and 
therefore the residence subscribers 
should pay the same rate as is paid by the 
rural subscribers. The commission, in its 
opinion, states that it can see no reason 
why the residence rate should be in- 
creased to the level of the rural rate any 
more than it would be reasonable to re- 
duce the present business rate to the rural 
line level. 





Jury Unable to Determine Damage 
to Trees by Trimming. 


An important precedent relating to 
the rights of telephone and other com- 
panies maintaining wire systems has just 
been handed down by the Shelby circuit 
court, at Shelbyville, Ky. The Independ- 
ent Long Distance Telephone Co. was the 
defendant in the case and the plaintiif 
was the owner of property abutting on 
the road. 

The case at issue was alleged damage 
done when the employes of the defendant 
company trimmed an oak tree, growing 
outside the property line on the road. 
This was on the line from Shelbyville to 
Carrollton, Ky., at a point where a 
magnificent, wide-spreading oak tree dis- 
puted passage. Involved was the old 
Kentucky contention that the property 
line runs to the middle of a road, the 
contention being that the owner merely 
gives an easement to the public and does 
not relinquish claim to the property. 

The tree grew just at the fence line. 
Owners of the abutting property would 
hear to no trimming of the tree and the 
company, wishing to maintain: good will, 
used eight poles and went to the trouble 
of taking the wire across the road. Even 
tnere the spreading branches of the big 
oak were in the way and the employes 
thereupon lopped off the ends. 

Twice the case has been before the 
court on the suit for damages of $250. 
At the first hearing it went out of court 
con a technicality and at the second the 
finding was returned for the defendant 
company. 
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The court, in instructing the jury, laid 
down the law as providing that the com- 
pany had a right to do a reasonable 
amount of trimming to keep its lines 
clear and that it remained for the jury to 
determine what was a reasonable amount 
of trimming and to assess damages for 
whatever amount of trimming in excess 
of a reasonable amount was done. The 
jury came to the conclusion that one or 
more branches were cut back ten inches 
farther than they should have been but 
reported inability to determine the extent 
ot the damages thus suffered. 

This is said to have been the first court 
decision in Kentucky where the proposi- 
tion has been passed on. Although it is 
not a ruling by the highest court of the 
state, it will serve excellently as a prece- 
dent until such a decision is forthcoming. 
Bell Connection Case in Canada 

Held Over Tili Next Year. 


The Canadian Independent Telephone 
Association had confidently looked for- 
ward to getting favorable treatment at 
the hands of the parliament this year in 
the matter of arrangements with the Bell 
Telephone Co. for long distance and 
other connections. The clause (No. 376) 
in the consolidated railway act, which 
was the one affecting the Independents, 
was passed safely through the commons, 
and had to go through the senate, where 
they were given to expect it would also 
pass though they expected to have to put 
up a fight for it, but were prepared to do 
so. 

Unfortunately, however, clause No. 374, 
pertaining to the right of a municipality 
to control its streets, the clause being par- 
ticularly aimed at safeguarding the rights 
of Toronto in respect of the Toronto & 
Niagara Power Co., was the ground of a 
long and strenuous fight in the senate 
committee, and ultimately the prorogation 
came before it was disposed of. Conse- 
quently the telephone clause was not 
reached, and the case of the Independents 
is held over until next year. It is ex- 
pected, however, that they will win their 
case then. 


Rights of Telegraph Company in 
Underground Conduits. 


Under a city ordinance requiring all 
telephone and telegraph wires, on or over 
the streets of the city, or thereafter in- 
stalled, to be placed underground in con- 
duits of sufficient number to accommo- 
date existing wires and the natural in- 
crease for a reasonable time in the 
future, and providing that all excavations, 
constructions, etc., should be under the 
ordinances of the city, and under the su- 
pervision and control of the commission- 
er of public works, where a telegraph 
company did not utilize all of the space 
in its conduits with its wires, the city 
could not appropriate such space for its 
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wires, and then deny the telegraph com- 
pany the right to use it for wires subse- 
quently installed, though no express au- 
thority had been granted to the company 
to lay the conduit on the particular street. 
—Postal Telegraph Cable Co. vs. City 
Council of Augusta; N. S. District Court, 
Southern District of Georgia; 242 Fed- 
eral, 538. 


Forcing Patrons to Pay Rentals at 
Company’s Offices. 

That the Iowa Telephone Co. cannot 
compel its subscribers to go to the of- 
fice to pay their bills unless the contracts 
signed by them when their telephone 
was installed contains the clause, “all 
bills payable at the office at Sixth and 
Main streets,’ was the ruling made by 


City Attorney Waldo Becker on the peti-~ 


tion presented to the Davenport city 
council several weeks ago. This petition, 
which was signed by L. H. Westphal and 
&4 others, asked that the council do some- 
thing to urge the Iowa Telephone Co. to 
again adopt the old plan and use collec- 
tors instead of forcing the subscribers to 
vo to the office to pay their bills. 

In his report, which he made in writ- 
ing, Mr. Becker states that he has been 
informed that some of the recent con- 
tracts made by the company and the sub- 
scriber contain this clause. These sub- 
scribers he said can be forced to go to 
the office to pay their bills. The older 
contracts, he claims, do not contain this 
clause and these subscribers can demand 
that the bills be collected by collectors. 


Company Forced to Contribute to 
Its Own Destruction. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion was confronted with a brand new 
question recently—one that it could find 
no parallel to in commission reports. 
The Leigh Telephone Co. operates an 
exchange in Leigh and has several farm 
ines of its own. It also switches for a 
farmers’ mutual, of which H. H. Severin 
s president, and which owns no pole line 
f its own for some distance out of the 
ewn. Its wires are strung upon the 

iral pole lines of the Leigh company. 

A few miles from Leigh resided a 

rmer who took service from the Leigh 

mpany’s rural line. He sold out a lit- 
while ago to a farmer who had lived 

ill farther out from town and who got 

telephone service from the Severin 
mpany. When he moved into his new 
me he ordered out the Leigh com- 
ny’s telephone, and ordered in one 

m Mr. Severin’s company. Now the 

igh company refuses to switch any of 

: calls to subscribers of its own on the 

ound that this is contributing to the 
destruction of its own plant and busi- 

s, because it deprived it of a patron 
od forced it to give the same service to 
snother at the switching rate instead of 

e regular rental. 

Mr. Severin made application to the 
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commission for an order requiring that 
the service be given. The commission 
holds that the application should be 
granted. It was stated that if the appli- 
cition has been made by or on behalf of 
the original owner of the property who 
had been receiving service from the 
Leigh company, it would have been call- 
ing upon the Leigh company to do that 
which would confiscate its investment in 
the rural lines since if granted to one 
subscriber thereon it must be granted to 
all, but that the situation is entirely dif- 
ierent when the property changes hands 
and the new tenant becomes a resident. 
He is entitled to make choice of which 
service he desires. The commission ex- 
pects the Leigh company to test the 
soundness of its decision. 

Telephone Rate Increase Author- 

ized at Saybrook, IIl. 

’ The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on October 1, authorized the Coon 
jrothers Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates at Saybrook, Ill., to $27 a year for 
business telephones and $21 a year for 
rural telephones, with a discount of $3 
a year for payment quarterly in advance. 
The former rate for business telephones 
was $18 per year. 

According to the commission’s engi- 
neers the cost new of the Saybrook ex- 
change is $12,240 and the cost new less 
depreciation, $8,854. The commission in 
considering the reasonableness of the 
rates takes $10,000 as a fair value of this 
property. The income and expense ac- 
count shows a loss under the old rates 
of $436 for the year 1916. The new 
schedule will increase the yearly income 
by $696. It will take care of advanced 
salaries and wages and expenses, depre- 
ciation and will allow a return upon the 
investment of 6.41 per cent. 

In this order the commission refused 
to allow an increase in the rates at Ran- 
toul, Gifford and Penfield, whose present 
business rates are now $24 per year. 








Telephone Poles in Marshall, 
Texas, Taxed $1 Each. 

The city council of Marshall, Texas, at 
a recent meeting, passed an ordinance 
taxing all telephone, telegraph and elec- 
tric light poles in the city $1 each. This 
ordinance will become effective January 
1, 1917. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 


November 13: Continued hearing in 
the case of the city commission of Bir- 
mingham vs. the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in which a reduc- 
tion in rates in the city of Birmingham is 
asked. 

FLoripA. 

October 4: Marianna Telephone Ex- 
change fined $101 for failure to keep in 
good condition and repair, the facilities, 
instrumentalities and equipment  fur- 
nished by it, thereby discontinuing a 
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service to the public it had been render- 
ing. Order No. 568. 

October 4: The commission ordered 
Jonah Barfield and the Riverside Tele- 
phone Co. to make connections between 
the Bristol and Blountstown exchanges, 
so that efficient service may be obtained 


over the line when connected and that 
messages may be transferred over this 
line between Bristol and Blountstown. 
Should the parties concerned fail to 


agree upon rates and charges, they may 
again come before the commission for a 
ruling. Order No. 570. 

October 4: Jonah Barfield fined $101 
for discontinuing a toll station in the 
town of Blountstown with the consent ot 
the commission. Order No. 569. 


October 4: The commission ordered 
the Marianna Telephone Exchange and 
Jonah Barfield to make such connections 


between their respective exchanges at 
Marianna and Alliance, so that efficient 
service may be obtained this line when 
connected and messages transferred be- 
tween Marianna and Alliance. Order No. 
574. 

November 6: Hearing in the matter 
of the application of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co. to increase its telephone 
rates at Lakeland. 

IDAHO. 

October 4: The commission denied the 
application of F. A. Stacy and F. A. 
Bailey, owners of the Stacy & Bailey 
Rural Telephone Co., to increase rural 
telephone rates from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
month. 


October 4: The commission granted 
the petition of the Mackay Telephone 
Co. to increase its business rates within 


the city from $2.50 to $3.50 a month and 


its two-party residence rate within the 
city from $1.50 to $1.75 per month. 
ILLINOIS. 
September: The commission ordered 


that physical connection be re-established 
between the lines of the Western Illinois 
Telephone Co. and the Farmers Bushnell 
Telephone Association; that exchange of 
service be allowed to each other on a 
free or reciprocal basis for calls originat- 
ing on the lines of the two companies. 
A toll charge is to be allowed on all calls 
originating or terminating at points be- 
yond the direct terminals of the Farmers’ 
association lines and passing through an- 
other switchboard before reaching the 
exchange of the Farmers’ association in 
Bushnell. Case 5,490. 

September: Chicago Telephone Co. 
zuthorized to construct its telephone line 
across and over the tracks and right of 
way and under the 13,200-volt transmis- 
sion line of the C. N. S. & M. R. R. Co. 
at Waukegan. No. E-816. 

September: Chicago Telephone Co. 
authorized to construct its cable lead un- 
der the 8,000-volt transmission line of 
the Public Service Co. of Northern IIli- 
nois at Palatine. No. E-818. 

September: Chicago Telephone Co. 
authorized to construct its cable lead un- 
der the 8,000-volt transmission line of 
the Public Service Co. of Northern IIli- 
nois in Plainfield township, Will county. 
No. E-817. 

September 24: Coon Brothers Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase tele- 
phone rates at Saybrook, but denied 
authority to increase its rates at Ran- 
toul, Gifford and Penfield. No. 4,871. 

October 1: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois authorized to construct 
a 33,000-volt transmission line crossing 
overhead the lines of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. and the Interstate Independent 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the village 
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of Peotone, Will county. The Public 
Service Co. is engaged in the construc- 
tion of a transmission line from Chicago 
Heights to Kankakee, Ill. No. 7,250. 
October 1: Joy Telephone Co. cited to 
appear before the commission on Octo- 
ber 16 and show cause why it raised its 
rates on August 1 without any authority 


from the commission. No. 7,292. 
October 1: Contract between the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. and the 


Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
providing for the use of space on certain 
poles of the Murphysboro Telephone Co. 
in the city of Metropolis, approved. No. 
7254, 

October 1: The case of Primm vs. 
receivers of Central Union Telephone 
Co. is a complaint stating that the re- 
ceivers took the complainant from a 
four-party service at $1.50 per month and 
put him on a two-party line at $2 per 
month without any authority from him, 
and asks the commission to order the 
company to replace him on the four-party 
line. The commission states that the 
questions involved in this case are also 
involved in Case No. 3043, Citv of Pe- 
oria vs. Receivers of Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., and that a decision in that 
case when rendered will decide the ques- 
tion raised in this case. Complaint dis- 
missed without prejudice. No. 6056. 

October 1: In the case of the City of 
Peoria vs. Receivers of Central Union 
Telephone Co. the complainant asks the 
commission to order the telephone com- 
pany to place all telephones in Peoria on 
selective ringing lines. The commission 
states that the same questions involved 
in this case are involved in Case No. 3043 
and will be settled by the decision in that 
case when rendered. Dismissed without 
prejudice. No. 6339. 

October 1: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois authorized to construct 
a 33,000-volt transmission line across and 
over the lines of the Eastern Illinois In- 
dependent Telephone Co. and the Central 
Union Telephone Co. on Wall street and 
West Hickory street in the city of Kan- 
kakee. No. 7248. 

October 1: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois authorized to construct 
a 33,000-volt transmission line across and 
over the lines of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. on a public highway at the in- 
tersection of Chicago road and 32nd 
street, in the city of Chicago Heights. 
No. 7223. 

October 1: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois authorized to construct 
a 33,000-volt transmission line across and 
over the lines of the Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Central 
Union Telephone Co. at Manteno, III. 
No. 7249. 

October 1: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois authorized to construct 
a 33,000-volt transmission line across and 
over the lines of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. in the village of Steger, Ill. No. 
7213. 

October 1: Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois authorized to construct 
a 33,000-volt transmission line across and 
over the lines of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. in Chicago Heights at three points 
on Chicago road at 26th, 28th and 33rd 
streets. No. 7222. 

October 1: The commission approved 
a contract between the C. & N. W. R. R. 
Co. and the Chicago Telephone Co. pro- 
viding for placing guy wires and anchors 
on the right of wav in the city of Wood- 
stock, Ill. No. E-819. 


October 1: The commission approved 
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a contract between the C. & N. W. R. R. 
Co. and the Chicago Telephone Co. pro- 
viding for the crossing of a conduit carry- 
ing telephone wires of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. under the tracks in Section 9, 
Lake county. No, E-820. 

October 15: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of H. C. Shrademeyer for 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
operate telephone lines in the town of 
llorence and vicinity. Case 7153. 

October 16: Hearing at Springfield on 
investigation, on commission’s own mo- 
tion, as to why the Joy Telephone Co. is 
charging higher rates for telephone serv- 
ice in the village of Joy and vicinity than 
rates charged that community prior to 
August 1, 1917. Case 7292. 

October 16: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the Brighton Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase telephone rates 
in the territory of company in Macoupin, 
Madison and Jersey counties. Case 6743 

October 17: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of Local Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates in Iro- 
quois and Kankakee counties. Petitior 
filed by R, F. Cummings Grain Co. and 
others that an investigation be made be- 
tore advance is allowed. Case 6656. 

October 17: Hearing at Springfield on 
joint application for approval of pur- 
chase by Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. 
and sale by reorganization committee of 
Western Illinois Telephone Co., of the 
latter's exchange at Bowen and toll line 
from Macomb to Loraine, a toll line from 
Rowen to Camp Point and all stub lines 
leading off the toll lines between Macomb 
and Loraine. Case 7174. 

October 17: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of Mississippi Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to issue its first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds in the 
aggregate amount of $8,000. Case 7175. 

October 18: Hearing on complaint 
filed by Sam Crosby, of LeRoy, as to 
telephone service furnished by the LeRoy 
Telephone Co. Case 7271. 

INDIANA. 

October 6: Petition filed by United 
Telephone Co. to abolish the special rate 
of five cents to its subscribers at Marion 
for toll calls to Upland and establish a 
uniform rate of 10 cents, which is now 
being charged the general public for calls 
between those towns. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 19: Hearing at Albany on ap- 
plication of Albany Telephone Co. to 
increase local exchange rates. 

October 26: Hearing at Delano on ap- 
plication of Watertown Telephone Co. to 
increase local exchange rates at Delano. 


MIssourt. 


November 1: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its rates at Spring- 
field. 

NEBRASKA. 


October 11: Protest of J. E. Bagg- 
strom, general manager of Union Tele- 
phone Co., against granting permit to 
Nebraska Electric Co. to build trans- 
mission line on same highways occupied 
by telephone wires, from Wausa_ to 
Bloomfield; overruled, and permit grant- 
ed. Commission reserves right to make 
further finding should experience prove 
damage to telephone service results. 

October 12: Application of Dundy 
County Mutual Telephone Co. to increase 
residence, business and switching 
charges: ordered that rates be increased 
on residence and business service, but not 
on switching. 


October 12: Application of Republican 
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Valley Telephone Co. for permission to 
establish hotel P. B. X. rates; granted. 


- A new hotel at Franklin has just been 


completed, and desired full private branch 
exchange system and service. 

October 12: Application of Republi- 
can Valley Telephone Co. for permission 
to issue and sell $1,000 stock; granted. 
The stock proceeds are to pay for the 
hotel P. B. X. 

October 12: Order issued upon French- 
man Valley Mutual Co. that in view of 
the fact that it is building a toll line for 
commercial purposes to Wauneta it must 
file application and reports with the com- 
mission, as thereby it brings itself under 
commission regulation. 

October 12: Application of H. H. 
Severin, president of Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co., for order requiring Leigh 


Telephone Co. to switch certain calls; 
granted. 
October 12: Application of Chapman 


Telephone Co. for order upon Central 
Power Co., of Grand Island, to cease in- 
terference of transmission lines with 
telephone lines; denied because of lack 
of jurisdiction. 

October 12: Application of Crownover 
Telephone Co. for supplemental rate or- 
der; it appearing to the commission that 
the rate of $4.80 a year gross, with $4 a 
year where year’s charge is made in ad- 
vance, for switching brings the net charge 
below cost, it is ordered that the rates 
be $4.80 gross and $4.50 net. 

October 13: Application of Farmers’ 
Independent Telephone Co., of Red 
Cloud, for order upon Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to show cause why it 
should not immediately restore toll con- 
nection between the exchanges of both 
companies at Red Cloud and for a final 
decrease ordering this connection to be 
permanent; filed. 


OnIo. 


October 18: Hearing on the proposed 
merger of the properties of the Home 
and Central Union telephone companies 
in Piqua, Ohio. 

October 23: Hearing on protest of 
Wayne county subscribers against the in- 
crease in rates of the Millersburg, Woos- 
ter & Orrville Telephone Co. 


OREGON. 

October 2: Application filed by the 
Canby Mutual Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates at Canby, Ore. 

October 4: The commission fixed the 
valuation of the properties of the Pacific 


, Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the State 


of Oregon for rate-making purposes at 
$12,429,507. 
UTAH. 

October 11: Hearing at Kamas of the 
protest by Levi Pearson and_ others 
against the Kamas-Woodland Telephon« 
Co.'s rates, its equipment, and its gen- 
eral attitude towards its subscribers. 


WISCONSIN. 

October 16: Hearing on application o 
Briggsville & Big Spring Telephone C 
for permission to increase rates. U-116° 

October 17: Hearing on application o 
Muscoda Mutual Telephone Co. for au 
thority to establish toll rates. U-1165. 

October 19: Hearing on application o 
Athens Telephone Co. for authority t 
increase rates. U-1168. 

October 23: Hearing on application « 
Barron County Telephone Co. for ai 
thority to increase rates. U-1172. 

October 26: Hearing on investigatio 
on commission’s own motion, of rate 
rules and practices of Necedah Tek 
phone Exchange. U-1166. 











“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


794. What is the first relay to be 
operated in the recording trunk circuit 
shown in Fig. 243? Trace the path fol- 
lowed by the current‘ operating it. 

795. Why is relay A operated while 
relay E is not operated in the recording 
trunk circuit shown in Fig. 243? When 
relay A is disconnected from the trunk 
circuit does relay E become energized? 
Why? 

796. How is relay C released? Why 
is the signal lamp F not displayed when 
relay C is released? 

797. What is the difference between 
the operation of the selective ringing key 
of the toll trunk and that of the ordinary 
cord selective ringing key? Why is it 
necessary for the toll trunk selective 
ringing key to remain in the ringing po- 
sition when once set by the operator? 


CHAPTER XXVI. The Multiple 
Toll Switchboard (Continued). 


798 Ringing key conditions, local and 
toll service—In order to insure that 
the toll operator may be able to send out 
the proper selective ringing current on 
the local telephone circuit at will, it is es- 
sential that the connection between the 
service of such ringing current and the 
normally-open contacts of the ringing re- 
lay, once established, remain during the 
connection. In this respect the toll serv- 
ice trunk selective ringing key differs 
from the local ringing key. 

The local ringing key establishes con- 
nections with the source of ringing cur- 
rent which are maintained only for the 
.ctual time of ringing. When the pres- 
sure is released from the key, the cam or 
plunger, as the case may be, returns to 
normal. The ringing current supply to 
the normally-open contacts of the toll 
service trunk relay, on the other hand, 
nee established must remain established 
throughout the entire period in which it 
may be necessary for the local telephone 
0 be called. In other words, the selective 
ringing key of the toll service trunk must 
remain in the ringing position after it 
has been set for the selective calling cur- 
rent by the local trunking operator. 

The condition may be stated in another 
vay. The setting of the selective key 
creates a connection between the normal- 


ly-open contacts of the ringing relay and 
the required specific terminals of the 
ringing generator. This connection, once 
established for any given call, may not be 
interrupted until all ringing necessary for 
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Fig. 244. Magnetic Clutch Selective Ring- 
ing Key for Toll Service Trunks. 





the call has been accomplished. When- 
ever the ringing relay is operated this 
previously-established key coptact with 
the ringing generator insures the dispatch, 
through the ringing relay contacts, of the 
specific required selective calling current 
to the local telephone. 

An_ ordinary ringing key 
modified so that its plungers lock in the 
ringing position is perfectly suitable for 
this purpose. 


party line 


The ringing current selec- 
tion created for one call may be left until 
it is necessary to establish another one 
for the next. No harm can result from 
this since the ringing contacts of the 
ringing relay are not normally closed and 
are established only when the relay is 
operated. 

799. The magnetic clutch ringing key 
for toll service trunks—A very inter- 
esting arrangement for releasing the se- 
lective ringing key at the end of each 
connection is in use by one of the largest 
operating companies. The underlying 
principle is shown in Fig. 244. Each of 
the plungers of the party line ringing key 
is provided with a small soft iron arma- 
ture and associated electromagnet. 

When the trunk plug is inserted into 
the local multiple, the flow of current 
over the sleeve of the plug and the sleeve 
of the local jack passes in series through 
the windings of all the individual electro- 
magnets belonging to the associated key. 
When the local operator depresses any 
one of the party line plungers, in select- 
ing the required ringing current, its 
armature engages the pole piece of the 
associated electromagnet and is magnet- 
ically held. The contact springs are then 
in such position as to complete the circuit 
from the ringing relay contacts through 
to the ringing generator. 
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Obviously, the removal of the trunk 
plug from the multiple jack of the local 
line will interrupt the flow of current 
over the sleeve of the trunk plug and the 
sleeve of the local jack and through the 
electromagnets. This will release any .of 
the party line plungers that may be in the 
ringing position at the time. On a subse- 
quent call the trunk operator will depress 
the required party line plunger after in- 
serting the trunk plug in the local mul- 


tiple jack. 
800. Advantage of magnetic clutch 
ringing key.—The operating advantage 


in this type of ringing key for toll trunks 
lies in the certainty that any depressed 
plunger indicates the actual selection 
made on any connected local party line. 
Should a plunger remain in the ringing 
position after the connection had been re- 
moved, it is obvious that a careless oper- 
ator might fail to depress another plunger 
of the same key sufficiently on a subse- 
quent call to lock it. There would then 
be a possibility of calling some station on 
the party line other than the one intended. 

The depressed plunger remaining in 
that position from a previous call would, 
at the same time, give the operator an 
erroneous indication of the selection 
called for by the toll operator. The use 
of an arrangement similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 244 eliminates any possi- 
bility of such an occurrence. 

801 Intercommunicating trunk cir- 
cuits—In handling toll traffic it is often 
necessary for the operators to communi- 
cate directly with one another. This is 
especially true of the recording operators 
and line operators. Such communications 
are required when making investigation 
as to the availability of called for toll 
circuits terminating on other positions, 
the condition of partly completed or un- 
satisfactory connections and for other 
operating contingencies. 

The ordinary transfer circuit could be 
adapted to this purpose, in fact, all toll 
switchboard intercommunicating circuits 
are forms of transfer circuit. Modifica- 
tions are made, however, in commercial 
equipment from simple types to simplify 
operating routine or save time, both of 
which objects lead to practically the same 
desirable operating result. Ordinarily 
there is a difference between the arrange- 
ment of the intercommunicating trunk 
circuit at its terminal on the positions 
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from which the intercommunicating traf- 
fic proceeds and its terminal on the posi- 
tion at which it is answered. A _ typical 
arrangement of one such intercommuni- 
cating trunk circuit 
matically in Fig. 245. 

R02. 


is shown diagram- 


Operation of intercommunicating 
circuit connection 1s 
The insertion of a toll cord plug in 


trunk when made. 
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Fig. 245. Circuit of the Interposition Trunk. 


the multiple of the trunk on any of the 
originating positions, 1 and 2, completes 
the path for a flow of current from the 
crounded terminal of the common battery 
through the normally-open extra contact 
of the multiple jack (now closed), the 
signal lamp /, and the common battery. 
The display of the lamp FE apprises the 
called operator of the receipt of a call 
at her position. 

When the answering operator inserts 
the plug into the trunk jack 3, a path is 
completed for a flow of current from the 
grounded terminal of the common battery 
through the normally-open extra multi- 
ple jack contacts at the originating po- 
sition and at the answering position, 
which are now closed and in series, the 
winding of relay B, and the common 
battery. 

The operation of the normally-closed 
contact /] when relay B is operated, in- 
terrupts the flow of current through the 
signal lamp FE, and at the same time the 
operation of the normally-open contact 
JI completes the path for a flow of cur- 
rent through the winding of relay A, the 
winding of relay B, the extra contact of 
the originating position multiple jack, and 
the common battery. 

But the winding of relay A is shunted 
by a circuit of very low resistance trace- 
able from one terminal of its winding 
through the normally-open contact H 
(now closed) and the normally-open ex- 
tra contact (now closed) of the jack, 3, 
on the answering position to the other 
terminals of its winding. Being shunted 
in this way, relay 4 cannot be energized 
until the circuit through the low resist- 
ance shunt around its winding is inter- 
rupted. 

803. Apparatus operated when con- 
nection ts removed—When the connec- 
tion is to be removed, the answering 
cperator withdraws the plug from the 
trunk jack 3. This breaks the contact 
between the extra springs of the trunk 
jack 3, interrupting the circuit from the 
crounded terminal of the common battery 
through the winding of relay B and the 
battery but substituting a path for cur- 
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rent flow through the winding of relay 
B, the normally-open contact H (now 
closed), the winding of relay A and the 
extra contact springs of the multiple 
trunk jack at the originating position. 
Relay B is not, therefore, released, but is 
locked in the operated position through 
its own operated contact H. 

At the same time, the low resistance 
shunt around the winding of relay A is 
interrupted and relay 4 is energized. The 
operation of the normally-open contacts, 
F and G, of relay A connects the ground- 
ed terminal of the common battery to the 
tip side of the trunk and the non-ground- 
ed terminal of the battery to the sleeve 
side of the trunk circuit through the re- 
sistances C and J) respectively. The re- 
sulting flow of battery current over the 
trunk and through the winding of the 
cord supervisory relay (not shown) on 
the originating position apprises the op- 
erator at that position that the connection 
is to be removed. 

When the plug is removed from the 
multiple jack of the trunk, the circuit 
through A and 8B is interrupted 
and all the trunk equipment is restored 


relays 


to its normal condition in readiness for 
the next call. The continued energization 
of relay B after the answering operator 
has removed her plug from the trunk 
jack 3, prevents the flashing of the signal 
lamp E owing to the interruption of its 
circuit at the normally-closed contact / 
(now held open). 

The method of operating a relay by 
removing a low resistance shunt around 
its winding is not very common. It is 
satisfactory but is obviously subject to 
failure in case the circuit through the 
shunt is not perfect and of the lowest 
possible resistance. It is to be noted that 
the trunk circuit described is entirely free 
from all connection with the common 
battery except when the disconnect signal 
is being given to the originating operator. 

(To be continued) 
Farewell Reception Tendered Sig- 
nal Corps Men at Jamestown. 

The members of the Signal Corps Re- 
serve, from Jamestown, N. Y., and vi- 
cinity, were the guests of honor at a 
farewell dinner and_ reception § given 
early this month by William J. Maddox 
Ralph C. Sheldon and John H. Wright, 
at the Chadakoin Club in Lake- 
wood. 

There were 61 members of the Signal 
Corps Reserve from Jamestown and sur- 
rounding territory who were entertained 
at this reception, all of whom had re- 
ceived orders to report at the various 
cantonments within a few days _ there- 
after. 

Dinner was served in the big room of 
the club house, Mrs. J. G. Anderson, ca- 
tering. The banquet hall was decorated 
with Japanese lanterns and in the center 
of the room hung a large American flag. 


Soat 
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The serving was after the buffet style; 
at the end of each course the men all 
formed in line, headed by Mr. Wright 
and the mayor, and marched by the 
kitchen window, where plates were filled 
to overflowing with chicken and all man- 
ner of good things to eat. 

Mr. Wright, who had charge of the re- 
cruiting work in the city, Mayor Samuel 
A. Carlson, Frank H. Mott, Guy Saxton, 
and J. Russell Rogerson made short ad- 
dresses during the evening, Mr. Maddox 
acting as toastmaster. 

Furnishing Telephone Service for 
Chillicothe Cantonment. 

The story of how the Independent 
telephone plant at Chillicothe, Ohio, was 
increased almost over night, from caring 
for a city of 12,000 to a city with 50,000 
additional people, was told by Manager 
MckKell of that plant at the meeting of 
Columbus, Zanesville and Chillicothe dis- 
tricts of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association held on Friday, October 12, 
at Columbus. 

He said that the establishment of Camp 
Sherman, the draft camp, at 
Chillicothe, had come with such a rush 
that it was necessary to appeal to the 
patriotism of the manufacturers of tele- 
phone equipment and supplies to 
camp business the preference. 


selective 


give 
This was 
done and the substation at the camp was 
placed in operation in an incredibly short 
time, according to Mr. McKell. He said 
that the camp telephone business is grow- 
ing at a rapid rate, but that even with 
preference given to government messages 
he has been able to take care of the 
regular business in satisfactory manner. 
At the same time the business of the 
Chillicothe. exchange has doubled. 

The high cost of materials and opera- 
tion have cut down the profits in the 
telephone business, according to reports 
presented by managers from all parts of 
the districts. An increase in the number 
ct telephones was shown in all sections. 

President Frank L. Beam, in his annual 
report, said that the financial conditions 
of the cities seemed to indicate this would 
be a very poor time to finance municipal 
telephone plants, which he _ thought 
would face bankruptcy. President C. Y. 
McVey of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
urged all managers to help in the Lib- 
erty Bond campaign. 


Home Company Offers to Install 
Telephones at Camp Grant. 

The Rockford (Ill.) Home Telephone 
Co. has come to the front and offered to 
install telephone service to Camp Grant 
without any extra charges other than the 
regular monthly charge per station. The 
Central Union Telephone Co. had stated 
that it would consider camp business as 
toll business and make a 10-cent charge 
for Camp Grant business to and from 
Rockford. 





Practical Subjects — Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 
“Going over the Top” (a French coined 
word), 
Means that one is taking a chance; 
Though one be unarmed with rifle or 
sword, 
And far from the battles of France. 


One can “Go over the Top” in everyday 
life, 

With a chance to make or to break, 

Or cower in a rut far away from the 
strife 

And never win a big stake. 


One can “Go over the Top” for better or 
worse 

In the matrimonial game; 

Take a chance in an auto or ride safe in 
a hearse— 

The principle is always the same. 

To win, one must dare—that 
sure— 

You'll lose if you don’t take a chance; 

Go ahead and endeavor or be slack and 
endure 

\t home or over in France. 


much is 





Green moss one can find on a mud tur- 
tle’s back, 
But never on a humming bird’s wing— 
Get busy, my friend, and take up the 
slack— 
“Go over the Top.” Be a king! 
[I was reminded very forcibly, while on 
a recent trip to attend a manager's con- 
vention and operator’s school at Willmar, 
Minn., of the similarity between the boys 
over in France, as we imagine them, and 
the boys here at home. 
Over there, we see in our mind's eye, 
the rows of Sammie 
the trenches, peeping 


boys strung along 
over with the aid 
trench periscopes, watching the 
strip of “No Man's land’ which lies be- 
veen the opposing lines of battle. They 
in sit there and hold their own for in- 
finite lengths of time, perhaps, but in 
‘der that America may 
ey must sooner or later 


of the 


win the war, 
“Go over the 
p” and forge ahead by pushing back the 
Idiers of the other side. If they do not 

to push forward, the opposing army 
ill soon try to push them back. The 
es of battle cannot stand still any more 


n can They 


an ordinary business. 
st move forward or backward. 
‘he boys up at Willmar, or most of 
m at least, seemed to be like the line 
oldiers—all looking over the edge of 
shallow, dangerous low-price trenches 
h they are occupying, at that strip of 
Man’s land, as it were, which lies be- 
‘n the putting into effect of a new 
schedule of rates and the final wind-up 
which comes after all the conscientious 
iectors have put back their telephones 
and life is serene once more. 
They appeared to me as being al- 
ready nerving themselves up for the or- 
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deal of “Going over the top” and apply- 
ing for a new schedule of rates which 
would put their various companies on a 
paying basis once more. 

That they must expect a period of 
much turmoil after getting out of the old- 
time dollar-a-month trench which, of late 
years, has been of very little, real protec- 
tion from the heavy bombardment of ris- 
ing prices that has been playing havoc 
against their feeble resistance, was evi- 
dent to them all. 
old-time 


But in the place of the 
excuse about “waiting until 
things quiet down a bit” or until “next 
summer,” they showed some real evidence 
that they were ready to “Go over the top” 
2s soon as some of the more venturesome 
gave the signal. 

The influence of a few of the boys who 
have already crawled out of the historic 
dugouts, which used to be such safe re- 
treats before they began to crumble and 
cave in from financial pressure 
was one thing which seemed to put life 
into the ones back on the old lines. The 
fact that some who “Went over the top” 
some time ago and gained good footing in 
the “Dollar-and-a-quarter” trenches, have 
made another forward move and are get- 
ting safely entrenched in the advanced 
lines of the bombproof structures where 


above, 


they have the drop on a mighty important 
bunch of enemies headed by General De- 
preciation in person, also had a bracing 
cffect 

Counter attacks must be expected and 
furthermore they must be overcome, one 
after the other, but they will gradually be- 
come weaker and finaliy cease altogether. 
That will give you time to consolidate 
your newly-won positions and reinforce 
your defences against further attacks. 

You boys who were there, will under- 
stand what I mean when I say that there 
was really a new atmosphere to the meet- 
ing—an almost perceptible stiffening of 
backbones all along the line—when the 
matter of an immediate raise in rates was 
being discussed. Some of the boys have 
taken action since their return home and 
others will go ahead later. A few will 
reconsider, waver, and finally remain in- 
ert on the proposition, for the time being 
at least. 

If the whole line could move ahead at 
one time, the probabilities are that much 
more would be gained than if a half- 
hearted advance took place. 

The battle would be like the battle over 
the water on the part of our boys. It 
would be a battle justified and for the 
right which has been forced upon us by 
a change in economic conditions while 
the other resulted from royalistic decree 
consequent of the miasma of a distorted 
brain in Berlin. 

Part of our troubles have resulted from 
a distorted understanding on the part of 
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the public. When misunderstanding of a 
proposition leads to loss to one of the 
participating parties, it must be cleared 
up as speedily as possible in a peaceful 
way which, failing, must lead to some- 
thing a great deal more serious, perhaps 
war. 

There is no need, however, for us to 


contemplate any serious results from an 


honest straightforward attempt to “rise 
with the tide” in a time when every other 
business in the country has already taken 
precautions to be on the safe side finan- 
cially. 

If argument is necessary to convince 
your subscribers, which it should not be, 
you have the right on every point and 
they will convict themselves if they open 
their talk with any of the old-time argu- 
ments. have 
more and know that you are utterly unfit 


for your job if you go scudding down the 


They know they have to 


iuture with no preparations ready for 
fnancizl gales which are sure to come 
soon. 

Every endeavor to push forward re- 


sults in counter resistance, whether it be 
a nation going to war or a telephone com- 
pany raising its rates in the community it 
serves. 

The boys who know that they should 
make a break but who hang back waiting 
for less resistance would be fine soldiers 
They 


“charge” but 


over the water. 


would admit the 


necessity for a when the 


rest were “going over the top,” they 
would still be considering the proposition 
They would say they would be along to 
the new positions as soon as the enemy 
were offering a little less resistance or 
had gotten more used to being invaded. 

Every time a man who pays a dollar a 
month for a telephone, and $50 a month 
for running his automobile for pleasure, 
hears a telephone man say he is going to 
raise his rates next year, he knows all he 
has to do to keep things as they are in- 
definitely ts to throw a scare into him. 
That he does by telling him that old, old 
lie about “taking out 
case of a raise. 


his telephone” in 


I hope that there will be a real livening 
up all along the line and an honest at- 
tempt made during this most opportune 
time for all telephone men to get what is 
coming to them and their stockholders 
and to give a deserving public the service 
to which it is entitled after paying a just 
compensation. 

APHORISM: To 


go forward. 


advance one must 


Wants State-Wide Educational 
Publicity as to Increased Costs. 
What are you going to do about it? 
The increased cost of maintenance and 

operation caused by the increased cost of 

labor and material warrants an increase 
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of rates based, not upon the value of the 
plant or system, but upon increased cost 
of maintenance and operation. 

In an Iowa town, the manager not be- 
ing under supervision of a state utility 
commission billed and collected a 25- 
cent a month advance starting September 
l—and that without any advance notice 
or publicity. He lost only 63 subscribers 
out of a total of 1,600 residence subscrib- 
ers. But as practically every state has a 
public utility commission whose consent 
must be obtained before any increase of 
rates, it is necessary that petitions be 
filed and a hearing held. 

Why not organize for a publicity cam- 
paign on one side to present the neces- 
sity and justice of an increase of rates 
and on the other side a general petition 
to and a general hearing before the vari- 
ous state public utility commissions? 

Who will volunteer to look after this 
matter in his county? 

Exchange Manager. 


Do We Give the Public Enough? 
By E. C. Constans. 

Two utilities in St. Louis, one a street 
railway and one an electric company, pre- 
sent an interesting view of utility man- 
agement that will interest all managers of 
utility properties. 

The street railway has been giving the 
average city railway service—but, it did 
not tell the public this. 

It did not tell the public about the con- 
ditions in its business, nor bring out facts 
as to why it was impossible to furnish a 
seat for every one during the rush hours. 

The result of this failure to inform the 
public, and keep it informed, that a street 
railway differed from running a private 
mint, was that when it applied for a 
tranchise or a reduction in taxes, the 
public it served was solidly against it. 

This was brought to the company’s at- 
tention so forcibly that it saw the error 
of its ways and bought space in the local 
papers in an endeavor to educate the pub- 
lic to see the situation in its correct pro- 
portions. 

If the railway company, instead of 

rowding its educational campaign into 

few months, had spread it over a course 

i years, the present situation, involving 

joint ownership by the city and the 
‘ompany, would have possibly been elim- 
inated, and the preferred stock of the 
cilway company would not have dropped 

me 50 points in the past 10 years. Other 

eatures than publicity, of course, en- 
red into this situation, but the lack of 
Lublicity was an important factor. There 
‘as no good will. 


Now the electric company in the same 
town has educated its public, in fact it 
tight be stated that a great many of its 
customers have graduated, because when 
this company was recently authorized to 
issue a large block of preferred stock, it 
cid not find it necessary to pay a big fat 
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percentage to some broker to dispose of 
the issue as most utilities have to do. It 
simply disposed of the entire block to 
their customers. This operation not only 
disposed of the stock, but created a buncn 
of boosters. 

Figure it out on a dollar-and-cents 
basis as to whether the educational cam- 
paign conducted by the electric companv 
was a paying proposition. Then compare 
the result with the present position of the 
railway company and you have your an- 
swer. 

In the telephone especially 
among the smaller companies, this phase 
of the business along with the accounting 
end has been overlooked. There is still 
too much of the old “Public be Damned’ 
attitude in our handling of complaints 
and troubles. 

We do not take advantage of the com- 
plaint end of the business as we should. 
Yet it is that very part of the business 
that, by proper handling, can be turned 
into a very nice publicity department. 

In handling complaints we should ask 
ourselves four questions on every com- 
piaint. These questions are: 

Has the subscriber any just cause for 
complaint? 

Is he complaining through ignorance 
of operating methods or rules? 

Is any one in our employ at fault? 

Is the subscriber trying to “put one 
over ?” 

When you have fitted the proper answer 
to a complaint, you have the subscriber's 
attitude. Too many of us think the 
fourth question covers the majority of 
complaints and handle them accordingly. 

When a subscriber reports his tele- 
phone in trouble make your trouble ticket 
in duplicate. If the trouble is one that 
cennot be repaired at once, it is well to 
acknowledge receipt of the complaint 
with a letter. This makes the subscriber 
feel that you are paying particular atten- 
tion to him and gains you time. 

You can get up four form letters that 
will cover practically all classes of ‘com- 
piaints. Send out the form letter that 
fits the trouble, or if your form letter 
will not cover the particular matter, 
write a special letter. 

This method costs very little. It gives 
that personal touch that does the work 
for a letter is something tangible—some- 
thing you can grab hold of. It is evi- 
cence that the company has the subscrib- 
er’s particular case in mind. 

When the trouble has been repaired, 
send the subscriber your duplicate trou- 
bie tickets with all your reports on it. 
Let him see that you have gone to a lot 
of effort to restore his service. Have 
him O. K, this ticket and return it to you. 
This further impresses him with the fact 
that you are anxious to know that the 
trouble has been taken care of to his en- 
tire satisfaction, because if he does not 
QC. K. it, you are going to keep on the job 


business, 
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until he can O. K. it. It is well to send 
a duplicate of the trouble ticket to the 
subscriber for his O. K., whether you 
write him or not. 

In using this method, all troubles are 
recorded in a separate file. Your line 
record will do nicely for this purpose, 
since the majority of line record cards 
for general office use have nothing on the 
back. By posting the trouble cases on 
these cards before your letter is mailed, 
you can eliminate any chance of sendinz 
the subscriber the same form letter that 
you mailed him at the time of a former 
complaint. It is apparent that the receipt 
cf a letter, an exact duplicate of the one 
acknowledging a former complaint, would 
destroy the effect you are trying to 
create, namely that of individual atten- 
tion. 

There is really one great advantage of 
this method. Since you have to write 2 
special letter, your attention is directed to 
tke fact that the subscriber is in trouble 
more than he should be. The result is 
that cases of this kind receive the in- 
vestigation that they are entitled to and 
are not allowed to drag on and on, being 
repaired one week, and out of service the 
next—you know the kind. They cost 
money, not only in the time wasted on 
them, but also in good will, 
scriber whose telephone is constantly in 
trouble can give you quite a bit of free 
advertising—the kind you don’t want. 

This method of handling troubles elim- 
inates the majority of “kickers” before 
they develop into “chronics.” Its cost 
is practically nothing when the advertis- 
ing value obtained is considered. 

If you can get your subscribers to talk 
about your “good service,” you are a 
good manager. A strange thing about 
this is the fact that you can give good 
service 260 days a year, but fall down the 
rest of the time, and the majority of 
subscribers will remember the few days 
of poor service and forget all about the 
many days of good service. 

Our efforts should be to give good 
service at all times. But as an additional 
precaution, it is well to use every effort 
tc counteract the 
are bound to arise. 

This covers one part of the business 
that is not giving the subscriber all that 
is coming to him in the way of service. 
There is another phase of the business 
that gives the subscriber entirely too 
much for his money. It will be discussed 
at another time. 


for a sub- 


small deviations that 


Improvements Being Made to Sla- 
ton (Texas) Exchange. 


The Western Telephone Co. is install- 
ing a new switchboard at its Slaton, 
Texas, exchange and making many other 
improvements to the plant, including the 
placing of all wires in the business dis- 
trict underground. 




















Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


304. the factors 
which receive consideration in estimating 


Mention some of 


Discuss 
depreciation 


the life of a telephone building. 
part which 
plays. 

305. What may be said relative to the 
figures given in Table XXXVIII for the 
life, salvage values, and yearly depre- 
ciation of exchange buildings? 

306. Which has greater weight in the 
life of a telephone switchboard, functional 
or physical depreciation ? 

307. What is included in the term, 
“central office equipment’? What is an 


the functional 


average life and salvage value of sub- 
scriber’s station apparatus? 


CHAPTER XVIII. Depreciation 
(Continued), 
309. Subscriber's Station Installation. 


—It will be remembered that under this 
caption there is included not only the 
wiring between the point of entrance to 
the subscriber’s premises and the instru- 
ment, but also all of the labor and mis- 
cellaneous material involved in placing a 
telephone. Strange as it may seem, func- 
tional depreciation also plays a part in 
the determination of the average life of 
equipment falling under the classification, 
“Subscribers’ Installations.” 


The functional depreciation in _ this 
case is that resulting from inadequacy 
rather than obsolescence—as in the sub- 
scriber’s apparatus. 

The average life of subscribers’ in- 
stallations, as given in Table XXXVIII, 
is seven years—one year shorter than the 
average life of subscriber’s apparatus. 
Of course this item, as all of the others 
we have so far considered, is necessarily 
dependent upon the exigencies of the case 
in question. For some of the larger tele- 
phone companies operating in the cities, 
it may be found that the average life is 
less than seven years. On the other hand, 
in rural communities where the popula- 
tion is less inclined to shift, the average 
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Table XXXVIII.—Determination of Annual Depreciation for a Large Company in the Middle West. 





average life for central office equipment 
as a whole? Are toll boards and their 
equipment a part of the exchange cen- 
tral office plant? Discuss the salvage 
value assigned to central office equipment 
in Table XXXVIIT. 

308. Why is the statement made that 
functional depreciation is becoming less 
and less a factor in determining the life 
of subscriber’s equipment? What figures 
are given in Table XXXVIII for the 


The reason for this will be apparent 
when it is remembered that interior wir- 
ing frequently has to be abandoned to 
facilitate the removal of a telephone in- 
strument from one part of the premises 
to another. One subscriber may want the 
telephone in the hallway and his suc- 
cessor, probably the next tenant on the 
premises, may want it in the living room. 
In many cases such a change will neces- 
sitate entire rewiring from the entrance. 
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life may be determined largely by phy: 
ical depreciation and, in such an event, 
would probably be 
than seven years. 
The salvage value as given in the tab 
is zero. When wiring has lived its usef 
life, it is, of course, abandoned and : 
negative salvage value is involved. 
will be remembered that a_ negati 
salvage value represents the cost of r 
moval—as illustrated in the case of t! 





considerably mor: 
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exchange iron wire previously referred to. 

310. The Toll Plant—At the bottom 
of Table XXXVIII will be found statis- 
tics for the toll plant. 
sary 
tail, 
eral rules apply to the preparation of an 
annual depreciation table for toll as ob- 
tained for exchange plant. 

In the table it will be noted that most 
of the toll items have been assigned long- 
than the corresponding items 
in the exchange portion of the table. The 
reason for this is obvious. 


It is hardly neces- 
to discuss the various items in de- 
suffice it to say that the same gen- 


er lives 


Take, for in- 
stance, the case of the toll poles which 
have been given an average life of 16 
while exchange have 
been allowed a life of 12 years. 


years poles only 

Naturally toll poles are less susceptible 
to depreciation from functional causes— 
the life of a well-built, properly located 
toll pole line will be limited only by the 
physical life of the poles themselves. In 
other words, once placed, a toll pole can 
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usually live out its life undisturbed by the 
changes and removals necessitated by va- 
riations in curb lines, municipal ordin- 
ances, etc. These latter factors, it will be 
remembered, have a very real bearing on 
the life of exchange poles. 

In a with a little 


thought, the reader, undoubtedly can ex- 


similar manner, 
plain for himself the other differences be 
tween the assigned to the toll 
plant and those assigned to the exchange 
plant. 

311. Determination of Annual Depre- 
clation Rate of the Component Elements. 
—At the risk of trying the reader's pa- 
Table XXXVIII_ has 


in considerable detail. 


figures 


tience, been dis- 


cussed However, 
this subject of the determination of the 
annual rate of depreciation of the com- 
ponent elements of a telephone property 
is a most important one and the data 
table 


complete analysis of 


given in the most 
that 


The 


represents the 
this 
has come to the writer’s attention. 


problem 





ww 
Jt 


company whose property is tabulated in 


the table is a large one, operating over 


an extensive territory and the men who 


compiled the table have had long and 
varied experience in telephone work 
So many factors enter into the com- 


pilation of a table of this kind, which are 
not apparent te the reader unless he has 
had prior experience in depreciation prob 
that it 
cover the 


lems, was deemed advisable to 


subject rather thoroughly, 
pointing out the way functional deprecia 
tion tends to shorten the life of many of 
elements of 


While, as 


determination of 


the component a telephone 


property. heretofore 


suggest- 


ed, the the annual rate 


of depreciation should always be gov- 
erned by the individual requirements of 
consideration, neverthe- 


that Table XXXVIII, 


discussion, 


the case under 


less it is thought 


with the accompanying may 


perhaps serve as a guide for the reader 


in solving his own depreciation problems. 


(To be 


continued. ) 


Southern Indiana District Meeting 


District Meeting of the Southern Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ 


Association, Held October 9 
Telephone Companies 


Over 50 companies were represented at 
the district meeting of the Southern In- 
diana Independent Telephone Owners’ 
Association, held October 9 at Loogootee, 
Ind. The meeting opened with an ad- 
Mayor William K. 
behalf of 
Dilly, general 
County Tele- 
thone Co., Huntingburg, Ind., called at- 
tention to the important part the tele- 
phone plays in every walk of life and 


dress of welcome by 
Penrod. In _ his 
the association, 
manager of the 


response on 
Phillip 
Dubois 





at Loogootee, 


told of some of the difficulties the tele- 
thone companies are encountering. 


M. F. Hosea, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer of the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, then 


“Benefits of This Associa- 
and of the 


spoke on the 


tion Indiana Independent 


Telephone Association to the Plant 
Owners.” 
President S. M. Isom of the associa- 


tion, who is also president and manager 


cf the Mitchell (Ind.) Telephone Co., 


Ind.—Over 50 
Sent Representatives—Report 





Independent 

of the Proceedings 
then addressed the meeting. He urged 
the telephone 
together in district, 


themselves 
United 
States associations as this, he declared, is 


men to bind 


state and 
the only way the Independent telephone 
companies can protect themselves against 
the monopoly of the Bell company. Re- 
ferring to Bell connection contracts, he 
prevailed on those present to stand to- 
gether in 
r'ghts. 


order to take care of their 


An interesting talk was made by L. C. 








is 

















Over 50 Independent Companies Were R2presented at the Meeting of the Southern Indiana Association at Loogootee, Ind. 


I 
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Griffitts, president of the Seymour (Ind.) 
Mutual Telephone Co., relative to ex- 
tending the connection of long distance 
lines in his company’s territory and plant 
accounting. He suggested that a map of 
the present Independent telephone lines 
Le made up immediately and steps taken 
to arrange for better facilities in that 
territory. These suggestions were placed 
in the form of a motion and were car- 
ried. Mr. Griffitts was appointed a mem- 
ber of a committee to work out the de- 
tails of the plan. 

With reference to plant accounting, he 
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demonstrated to the members present the 


importance of having a complete set of . 


books which show the unit costs of the 
various construction jobs, whereby the 
company can readily give to any officer 
01 municipality or to the public service 
commission the exact unit cost of oper- 
ating and maintaining a telephone plant. 

H. K. Haskell, wire chief for the Pike 
County Telephone Co., Washington, Ind., 
spoke on the duties and co-operation of 
wire chiefs, pointing out how one in this 
capacity can conserve the expenditure of 
time and material. Following Mr. Has- 
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kell, B. H. Batte, of St. Louis, Mo., gave 
an interesting talk on indemnity and fire 
insurance. 

At the conclusion of the regular pro- 
gram, a number of the telephone men 
took part in informal discussions. 

During the noonday intermission a 
splendid luncheon was served at the Mul- 
coon Hotel, arrangements being made by 
Isom Ackerman of the Loogootee Tele- 
phone Co. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Charles H. Button, formerly secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager of 
the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., Le- 
anon, Ore., has purchased the interest 
of A. M Robertson in the Lindsay Home 

















Charles H. Button. 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Lindsay, 
Cal., and in the future will direct its man- 
agement. 

Brigadier General Charles McKinley 
Saltzman, who was raised to this rank 
from that of colonel in the Signal Corps, 
was born in Iowa in 1871 and is one of 
the youngest general officers ever ap- 
pointed in the regular army. He grad- 
uated at West Point in the class of 1896 
and was assigned to the First United 
States Cavalry, with which regiment he 
participated in the Santiago campaign 
during the Spanish-American War. As 
first lieutenant in the Ninth Cavalry he 
was appointed aide-de-camp to General 
H. C. Merriam and was appointed cap- 
tain in the Signal Corps in 1901 on ac- 
count of knowledge of electrical matters. 

In the Philippines he was assigned to 
duty as signal officer on the staff of 


Major General Leonard Wood, command- 


ing the department of Mindanao, and was 
charged with the maintenance of all land 
and ocean cable lines of that department 
—a difficult undertaking on account of 
the depredations of hostile Moros of that 
part of the Philippines. While serving in 
that department this officer participated 
in the campaigns against hostile Moros in 
1903 and 1904. 

On returning to the United States in 
1905, Major Saltzman was sent to the 
United States Army Signal School at 
Fort Leavenworth as senior instructor 
and had general charge of the electrical 
instruction of officers at that school. 
From 1908 to 1913 he was in charge of 
the electrical division of the Signal Corps 
in the War Department at Washington, 
with general supervision over the design 
ef radio and other electrical equipment 
used by the Signal Corps and in the fire 
control systems of the Coast Artillery. 
In 1912 he went to London as a delegate 
cf the United States to the international 
radio conference and later served as a 
member of the interdepartmental board 
which formulated rules for the regulation 
of radio-telegraphy in the United States. 
In 1915 he was sent to Panama as the 
army signal officer and had general charge 
ef the installation of the radio, telegraph 
aud telephone systems on the Canal Zone. 
On the outbreak of the present war, 
Colonel Saltzman was recalled to Wash- 
ington and made executive officer in the 
office of the chief signal officer of the 
army. 

Max F. Hosea, traffic manager of 
the Indianapolis Telephone Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and one of the early Inde- 
pendent telephone pioneers of that state, 
was born in Henryville; Ind., December 
5, 1876. After graduating from the 
Crothersville high school, he entered the 
telephone business in 1896 with the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of Columbus, Ind., 
as collector and troubleman. He was 
later made manager of the company and 
in 1900 was elected secretary-treasurer in 
addition to his other duties. He was also 
elected secretary, treasurer and manager 
of the North Vernon & Vernon Telephone 


Co. 


Indiana Association will be held in 
French Lick, January 8, 1918. 
Mr. Hosea was identified with the 


firm of Buthes & Hosea, constructing and 
building long distance toll lines, in 1900. 
Together with his partner he built the 
first long distance lines that connected 
Nashville, Ind., to the outside world. Up 
to that time Nashville had neither tele- 
phone nor telegraph connections, the only 
means of communication being mail by 
stage or messenger on horseback. 

In 1905 he went to Paris, Ky., as east- 
ern district manager for the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. In 
{906 he was transferred to Louisville as 
general superintendent for the Central 
Home, serving in this capacity until 1909, 
when he went to Indianapolis as traffic 
manager for the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co. 

Of a very active and social nature, Mr. 
Hosea is resourceful and full of “pep” 

















Max F. Hosea. 


and confidence in his ability to do things 
These qualities have been of advantage t 
him in the successful work he has don 
in the Independent field. 

For two years he served as treasuré 
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HIPCO No. 6 Dry Cell 








Big Brother of our line of 
flashlight batteries; he is a 
fine big husky fellow, full of 
energy and pep. He will last 
longer than any fellow in his 
class because he has perfect 
internal vitals. To introduce 
him we will pay his way to 
you. Write for prices of him 
and our complete line of 
Flashlights and Flashlight 


batteries. 








Hipwell Manufacturing Co. 


N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 


i well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
‘ chaser. 
IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
, BY TEST.—TRY IT. 

Handled by most representation 
! jobbers and supply houses. 
Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 


' INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
/ INDIANA 


MUNCIE U.S. A. 





























less than most of 


OR this small sum 


us spend for tobacco—you can now get the 





complete Cyclopedia of Telephony and Telegraphy. 
Here is a set of books that is recognized as the authority—a 
set of books that you can’t afford to be without. Written in 
simple, easily-understood language, and discusses every detail 
of modern telephony. There are no technical terms to puzzle 
you, and hundreds of illustrations, tables and diagrams make 
difficult points perfectly clear. 


Yes, only 50c a week buys them. And we will send 
you the whole set free—on approval. Use them seven days 
without putting up a penny’s deposit. Then, if you decide to 
buy, you may pay the special advertising price of $12.80 at the 
rate of $2.00 a month—50c a week. The regular price of this 
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splendid set is $20, but on this offer you save $7.20. 


All About the 


Telephone 


These four splendid volumes, bound in half red 


Morocco, gold stamped, contain more vital facts on 
the telephone than you can possibly remember. Acoustics; 
magneto telephones; equipment; line construction; wireless 
telephony; railway telephony; storage batteries; party line sys- 
tems, power plants and buildings, manual switchboards; auto- 
matic systems, etc., are treated in clear, concise language. 
728 pages, 7x10 inches; 2000 illustrations; all carefully cross- 
indexed for quick reference. You must see them for yourself 
before you can realize what they are going to mean to you. 


Use Them 7 Days 


We'll send you the whole set, express prepaid, upon 
your simple request. Use them for seven full days, just as if 
they were your own. Put them to every test you know. If 
they fail to please, return them at our expense. If you decide 
to buy, send only $2.00 and $2.00 a month thereafter, until the 
special price of $12.80 has been paid. 


Free Consulting Service! 


With each set we include, free, a Consulting Mem- 
bership in the American Technical Society, regular price $12.00. 
This entitles you to the advice of a corps of telephone experts 
for an entire year. There is no limit to this service. Ask 
just as many questions as you wish. Send coupon now! 


Send Coupon! (oro 


Put your name and address in a Dept. T7157, Chicago, U.S. A. 
the coupon now—and let us send you this Please send me the four volume 
remarkable library. See for yourself @ set of Cyclopedia of Telephony 
what it will mean to you. Don’t send & and Telegraphy for 7 days’ free 


ie ayes . . examination. If I decide to buy, I 
us a single penny. Just mail the cou- will send $2.00 within seven days 


pon and get books om trial. You @ and the balance at $2.00 a month unti! 
need these books. They mean more $12.80 has been paid. Then you will 
money to you —and here is a a send me areceipt showing that the $20 
chance to get them onaremark- @ .8et of books and the $12.00 Consulting 
able offer that is open toevery- @ Membership are mine and fully paid for 

> liwi ithin the b d If I think that I can get along without tne 
one living wi hin e bound- books after the 7 days’ trial, I will return 
aries of the U.S. and Canada. g them at your ex pense. 


Send coupon ! ’) 
American Technical g Name 
Society 


Dept. T7157 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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for the Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association and was recently elected to 
the office of secretary-treasurer. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Central [ndiana 
Independent Telephone Owners’ Associa- 
tion. He has taken an active part in all 
district associations in the state, attending 
all meetings and assisting in the better- 
ment of Independent telephony. 

His work with the Indianapolis com- 
pany has placed him in direct contact 
with connecting companies and he has 
traveled over the entire state many 
times. There is scarcely an Independent 
telephone man in Indiana and Kentucky 
that Mr. Hosea cannot call by name, and 
he also has a large acquaintance through- 
out all the other states. 

Mr. Hosea is a York Rite Mason and 
a member of the Marion Club. 


Kendall Weisiger, of the chief engi- 
neer’s office of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Atlanta, Ga., 
who has been largely engaged on matters 
pertaining to the personnel, education and 
welfare of that organization, has been 
honored with a special assignment to 
Camp Gordon to assist in placing wisely 
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the 40,000 select men encamped and 
trained there. One of the chief features 
of his work will be recording and classi- 
fying the men so that they may serve 
when needed in the line of work for 
which they are best qualified. 


Mr. Weisiger is one of 16 men assigned 
for this important work at the 16 army 
camps. The selection was made because 
of his wide experience, which will be use- 
ful in this undertaking. 

He will serve in an advisory capacity 
the divisional personnel officer, reporting 
to “The Committee on Classification of 
Personnel” of the war department, head- 
ed by Walter Dill Scott. 

Mr. Weisiger has been granted a leave 
of absence for ten weeks, and will live 
in the camp just like a soldier, but will 
be a civilian attache. 


Roy Rogers, who has been employed 
by the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. as assistant wire chief at York, Neb., 
has been made manager of the Friend 
exchange. 


W. J. McQuiston, for 15 years man- 
ager of the Monmouth Telephone Co., of 
Monmouth, Ill., has tendered his resig- 
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nation. He will be succeeded by Fred 
Norris. 

John Christensen was _ recently 


elected manager of the Blair Telephone 
Co. of Blair, Neb. to fill the vacanc, 
caused by the resignation of Stanley D. 
Gossard. 

Wendell Hays, who has had 15 
years’ experience in the employ of the 
Bell company in Minneapolis and St. 
Cioud, Minn., and at Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been made manager of the Eldora Mutual 
Telephone Co., at Eldora, Iowa. 

Lon Dunn, of Milo, Iowa, recently 
purchased the Marengo Telephone Co., at 
Marengo, Iowa. Marengo is the county 
seat of lowa county. The telephone system 
is of the common battery type and in 
splendid working condition. The new 
owner plans on making a number of im 
provements in the near future. 

Jerome Neal, lineman and trouble- 
shooter for the Gulf States Telephone 
Co., in Hamilton, Texas, has been pro- 
moted to the position of local manager of 
the Kosse exchange. 

Frank Crawford has sold the Well- 
ington (Texas) Telephone Exchange to 
O. L. Fink, of Nebraska. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Illinois, Springfield, November 7-8; Ohio, Columbus, November 22-23 


Kellogg Pamphlet Illustrating 
Switchboards in Colors. 
“How will that board look in actual 
service?” is a question often asked by in- 
terested buyers. In order to satisfactorily 
answer that question, the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. has just issued a 
pamphlet illustrating its latest type 50, 
100, 160, 240 and 320-line magneto switch- 
boards as they appear in service. These 
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Low Keyshelf, Compact 
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Reproduction of Kellogg Booklet Cover. 


show the switchboards in the natural 
wood finish, furnishing the buyer with a 
good idea of the board’s appearance as it 
would look in his own exchange. 

The 100-line board is shown used in 


connection with a table with the operator 
waiting on a customer, the adjustable 
transmitter arm being in the position best 
suited for immediate use. The maxi- 
mum equipment and dimensions of cab- 
inet are given for each board illustrated. 


New Sales Office of Northwestern 
Electrical Equipment Co. 


The Northwestern Electrical Equip- 
ment Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has an- 
nounced that it will open a division sales 
office and warehouse in Duluth, Minn., 
on November 1. Space has been secured 


in the modern new warehouse of the 
Northern Storage.Co., located in the 


heart of the wholesale district of Duluth. 
The entire third floor of B building will 
be occupied by the company’s sales office 
and broken package stockroom, and the 
standard package stock and heavy ma- 
terial as well as the shipping and receiv- 
ing room will occupy the first floor of the 
same building. Approximately 10,000 
feet of space will be used at present. 

This new building has dock .and rail- 
way facilities on either side and will en- 
able the Northwestern to greatly facili- 
tate its shipping of heavy material, and 
allow it to increase’ its already large 
stocks of standard material. 

No retail business will be done through 
this new office. The company’s retail 
business in Duluth will be handled by the 
central station, contractors and dealers. 

A. M. Baldwin, Jr., will assume charge 


cf the new Duluth house as district sales 
manager. 

Robt. P. Payne will represent the com- 
pany, as heretofore, in the territory ad- 
jacent to the new Duluth house. 


Paragraph. 

SLoan, Huppie, Feuster & FREEMAN, 
consulting engineers of Chicago and 
Boston, have moved their general office 
in Madison, Wis., and their local office 
in the Peoples Gas building to the Con- 
way building, Chicago. William F. Sloan 
kas assumed personal charge of the 
Eastern office at 14 Kilby street, Boston, 
Mass., as resident partner. 





New Stromberg Switchboard In- 
stalled at Lathrop, Mo. 

One of the numerous improvements 
now being made in the plant of the Clover 
Leaf Telephone Co. at Lathrop, Mo., is 
the installation of the modern local bat- 
tery multiple switchboard shown in the 
accompanying illustration which was 
made from a photograph taken at the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.'s 
factory at Rochester, N. Y. 

Although this three-position switch- 
board appears to be a single and continu- 
ous cabinet, it is in reality made up of 
three unit type single-position switch- 
board sections and a cable turning sec- 
tion. The individual sections are made 


without sides so that there is no unsight- 
ly woodwork division in the signal or 
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If you are satis- 
fied to clean car- 
bons, have noisy 
or ground lines, 
and are not in- 
terested in 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 


then you are go- 
ing backwards. 


Johns-Manville 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


Reduces Every Item 
of Installation and 
Upkeep Cost 


Our Service 
Department is 
waiting for your 
inquiry. 








L. BRACH SU SUPPLY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Vacuum  Arresters 
or telephone, tele- 
graph and railway 
service. 


Trace through, from beginning to end, the various 
steps in installing an underground! distribution 
system; figure, too, the possibilities of trouble that 
increase repair and maintenance cost fand pile up 
the overhead. And then study Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit and you'll find under each heading a 
big economy in its use. 


Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit is light in weight. 
As compared with tile duct, it saves you 80% of 
freight and handling charges. It is strong, too, 
and minimizes breakage loss. It comes in 5-foot 
lengths, and may be rapidly laid at a low cost per 
trench foot by unskilled labor—requires no burlap or 
cement at joints. It is smooth in bore, and thus ob- 
viates damage to the cable when you pull it through. 


And then as to upkeep—Johns-Manville Fibre Con- 
duit endures indefinitely even under unfavorable 
subsoil conditions; it possesses greater mechanical 
and dielectric strength than its substitutes; it 
checks electrolysis by preventing leakage. 


127-129 Sussex Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 


















Here isa convincing array of facts, made more so by 
theifine record this conduit has established in 
service. Send for our new 70-page booklet con- 
taining engineering data. , 


Our Latest 
No. 17 


— 84 pages (illustrated) — 


You Will Find This: Booklet 
A Decided Help When 
You Order Tools 


Contains a fund of information and data 
on tools for electrical construction and 
repairs of all kinds. Write for a copy. 
Sent gratis, postpaid, on request. 





Jouns- 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


Serves more people in more ways than any 
other institution of its kind in the world. 


Ask for No. 17 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, Mfrs. 


CANAL STA. 34 CHICAGO 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 54 Large Cities 
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multiple jack space. This not only gives 
all of the operators an unobstructed view 
of the line signals but also increases the 
number of answering jacks within reach 
of each individual operator. 

The switchboard is arranged for an 
ultimate capacity of 600 local subscribers’ 
lines, each terminating in a unit type 
plug-restoring drop. Four hundred and 
sixty lines are wired and equipped for 
immediate operation. Each operator’s 
position is equipped with 15 pairs of 
cords arranged for double supervision 
with two clearing-out drops per cord cir- 
cuit. The first three pairs of cords in 
each position are fitted with repeating 
coils wired permanently in the circuits 
for making connections between grounded 
and metallic circuits and localizing the 
effects of “noisy” lines. 


One of the commendable features of 
this type of switchboard is the conveni- 
ence with which new switchboard sec- 
tions can be added as the growth of the 
system requires. The end panel is made 
removable and allows the close alignment 
of the new sections without break in the 
uniform appearance of the switckboard. 


New Type of Andrae Telephone 
Placed on the Market. 

A new type of Andrae giant telephone, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, has recently been placed on the 
market by Julius Andrae & Sons Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. This telephone is very 
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Stromberg Local Battery Multiple Board for Lathrop, Mo. ' [ 


compact and is made up with a hardwood 
panel back arranged to screw onto the 
wall. 

The generator is so constructed that 
the burning out of the armature by 


lightning or electric lines is practically 
impossible, as the shunt short-circuits the 
armature when not in service. 

' The ringer is self-contained and the 
windings come to permanent terminals on 
the head of the coils. There is no 
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attachment of the ringer to the 
woodwork whereby adjustment can 
be destroyed by shrinkage or ex- 
pansion. 

The switch hook is of the short 
type. Springs are of phosphor 
bronze, with nickel plated spring 
contacts of such length that, it is 
stated, there is no possibility of 
their losing their adjustment. These 
contacts are so constructed that no 
injury can be done to them by the 
replacement or removal of the re- 
ceiver hook for shipment or for 
other reasons. 

In this new type telephone no 
wires can come in contact with 
damp walls at the back of the tele- 
phones as all wires are inside the 
cabinet. All permanent wires are 
soldered but if any parts have to 
be removed, the work can be don: 
easily and quickly by use of 
screw-driver. 

All Andrae_ telephones ar 
equipped with a knuckle joint or 
the regular flat base arm. The 
are furnished with either thre 
four or five-bar generators an 
1,000 to 2,500-ohm ringers. The 
are wired for non-interfering pus 
buttons and for “ring-thru” co! 








The New Giant 


Andrae Telephone. 


nections. 








